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CHAPTER XVII. 
TAVOY, MAULMAIN, AND THE SHANS. 


“[ believe I'd like to give up, and change 
places with Ida,” said Katie, about six weeks 
after Ida’s departure. 

** ‘He that putteth his hand to the plow,’ 
Walter quoted; there was nothing in his face 
to tell, whether in jest or in earnest. 

“But there isn’t anything against those that 
take their hands off the plow, looking back,” 
said Katie; ‘‘and I almost think I've done 
that.” 

‘Ida's last word to Kate, whispered with 
the goodby kiss at the depot, was, ‘‘Do my 
work, Katie, and more,” and the whistle cut 
short the explanation Ida meant and Katie 
needed. 

And Katie had tried. She had started a 
Missionary Sewing and Reading Circle among 
the girls before Ida left, and at first it suc- 
ceeded famously ; but now, preparation for a 
church fair called for all spare nyoments; and 
that day, a few of the leading girls had sug- 
gested that missionary reading was ‘‘not so 
interesting, after all,” and while they were 
engaged in fancy work, they had better read 
some of the Magazines that would help them 
about it; and Katie, who knew the Missiona- 
ry reading was interesting, blamed herself 
for not making better selections, 

Then there were the old people, and the 
sick, and the poor. She had finished four ba- 


by-aprons that Ida left unfinished; but two 
of them were laid away in paper boxes, for 


the mothers had no bureau drawers,—laid 
away to be cried over sometimes, but never 
to be worn any more; and the other two 
were already torn and drabbled in the mud, 
until they were of the same color with it and 
with those they had supplanted. The two 
most interesting old ladies had died too, and 
those who took their tenements could not 
speak a word of English, nor understand Ka- 
tie’s desperate attempts at German. 

The whole work Ida had left her seemed 
like undertaking to train a flock of birds on 
the wing; fur in all the houses she visited, 
not a tenant was expecting to stay long. 
And the children grew more profane, and the 
men more red in the face and silly in talk on 
Saturday nights, and the women more worn 
and less interested in anything but their own 
complaints and their neighbors’ business. 
There were but two women in the lot that 
even seemed to wish for anything better; and 
one of those had just moved away. 

The Sabbath school class of semi-civilized 
vagabonds she had taken was full as when 
Ida left it, though half those in it had moved 
away; but the remaining half, on which she 
had depended for the civilization of new com- 
ers, had, instead, been uncivilized by them. 

At last the one woman left who seemed 
trying to do better, and whose every separate 
child wore some garment of Katie’s making, 
came to her at night to borrow money; and 
when Katie declined lending, turned away 
with mournful eyes, murmuring, ‘‘So I’ve re- 
ceived you kindly week after week, and tak- 
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en your tracts, and that’s all I get for it,” and 
wended her way to the nearest groggery. 

And Grandpa Sears and the children de- 
pended upon her more, instead of less, than 
before she had all this new work. 

And that, or rather all this, was why she 
wished she could change places with Ida. 

“Oue thing I am sure,” she said; ‘‘the 
missionaries dor.’t have to spend their lives in 
dragging their work by a long zigzag way 
forward, and then see things take a bee-line 
back where they were befure.” 

‘“*The work is one, you will find,” said Mrs. 
Bancroft. ‘‘We visit Tavoy and Maulmain 
to-night. 

Ido not know that there is anything that 
ean be increased in breadth without diminish- 
ing its thickness, that is, if no additions are 
made to it from without; and, during the 
years when the Union was winning its great 
victories in Touungoo and Henthada, there was 
no real increase in the working force. Ta- 
voy felt this most severely. Mr. Thomas, 
Mr. Cross, Mr. Allen, Mr. Colburn labored 
here in turn; often there was but one mis- 
sionary ; for the years from 1860 to 1864, not 
one; and all that time, worms and weather 
were busy among the mission buildings, and 
Satan and speculators among the converts.” 

‘-But I should think that in thirty years, if 
ever, Tavoy might have raised up native 
preachers that could look after things,” said 
Katie. 

‘It had,” Mrs. Bancroft answered. ‘Ed- 
ucated Tavoyans filled many a pulpit in 
Toungoo and Henthada. They had given 
their best as missionaries.” 

“They had better have looked after their 
own region first,” said Charlie. 

“Just as Massachusetts young men ought 
to stay in Massachusetts, instead of going 
out west and leaving the Bay State to for- 
eiguers. I agree with you,” remarked Wal- 
ter. 

As Charlie had that forenoon vehemently 
expressed his determination never to settle in 
the east, and had held a sharp debate with 
Walter about it, the endorsement was unwel- 
eome. ‘But these were converted heathen,” 
he said; ‘that made it different.” 

“I’ve noticed that converted heathen are 
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wonderfully like converted other folks,” re. 
plied Walter. 

“The preachers were needed where they 
went,” said Mrs. Bancroft, ‘tand could well 
have been spared from Tavoy, if the mission- 
ary force from abroad had been sustained; 
but in December, 1853, Mr. Thomas writes, 
—‘‘In one of the late Macedonians mention 
is made vf Mr. Thomas’ parish ; but if I have 
a parish, I am at a loss to knuw where it is; 
whether it lies up the Tavoy, and onward to 
the Ya river, one hundred miles N., or in Ma- 
ta and the region adjoining, some seventy- 
five miles E.; whether it be fifty miles S. E., 
in the Toungbyouk region, or in the Mergui 
province, extending to Kavin, or still further 
up the Tenasserim river to a distance of one 
hundred and twenty miles from Tavoy, I am 
unable to tell. But this is a fact, in all those 
places there are disciples and churches of 
Christ, and no missionary to guide them but 
myself.” 

No wonder that in many places piety 
waned, prayer-meetings faded out, schools 
dwindled, and the craving for books that had 
marked the early converts gave place to the 
dull content of incipient starvation, or to the 
more easily gratified craving for strong 
drink.” 

*And the new missions were doing well 
all this time ?” said Katie. 

‘Rather discouraging in regard to having 
any ‘older missions.” Wouldn't it be well to 
strangle or drown them all, at three years or 
earlier?” suggested Clarence. 

‘Not while they ean show as good a record 
even as Tavoy in her darkest days. I have 
shown Katie how fully her missionary breth- 
ren couldsy mpathize with her in mourning lost 
work; still no work, really begun for Christ, 
ever takes a bee-line back to where it was at 
first.’ It is only in comparison with what 
Christianity had made it, that Tavoy looked 
desolate. There was an earnest band of pas- 
tors left, giving beyond their means to sup- 
port the cause, aud there were villages where 
a few consistent Christians living in them had 
wrought a change in the whole population. 
There was ove man, a cripple, who had gone 
alone into a drunken heathen neighborhood, 
gathered a schvol of fifteen, and brought a 
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number to Christ. ‘*Would to God that I had 
done as much as this man for Christ,’’ said 
Commissioner Haughton, when he saw him 
at the Tavoy Association, and was told his 
story. 

There were many churches wholly sus- 
taining their pastors, and-in 1862, hearing of 
the war and financial embarrassment in 
America, the Karens of Tavoy sent one hun- 
dred and ten rupees to the Missionary Un- 
ion. 

When Mr. Colburn went there in 1864, he 
found the orphan churches strict in discipline, 
and, though complaining much of colduess, 
as spiritual as most churches in America, 

Ten years had passed without a single con- 
version from heathe -ism among the Burmans 
of Maulmtin. Oualy strangers came to the 
zayats. The missionaries met few in the 
streets to whom the gospel was news, and all 
others seemed hardened against it. Still, the 
church of one hundred and thirty-eight held 
well on its way, supporting itself and a na- 
tive evang list besides. 

Among the Karen churches of the district, 
there was rarely growth, sometimes loss, 
Contact with foreigners had given the Karens 
new ideas of the importance of money. 
There were speculators, English, Lrish, Ger- 
man, Burman and half-caste, ready to give 
them good wages as lumber men. Those 
who accepted were obliged to work Sundays, 
expose themselves constantly to disease and 
accident, and trust to luck or their own wits 
for justice when the work was done. Of 
many a place it might be written, as Mr. 
Hibbard writes of Kyong,—'It has suffered 
severely from the lumbering mania; they 
have lost many hundred rupees, besides sev- 
eral souls and some bodies.’ Among the old- 
est of the Karen churches, they were far less 
ready to support themselves than those of 
Toungvo and Henthada. 

When Mr. Bixby joined the Muulmaino 
Burman mission in 1853, he chose as _ his 
teacher Ko Boke, partly for his superior tal- 
ent, partly that he might have a heatheu con- 
stantly under his influence. 

At first Ko Boke was wholly wedded to 
idolatry, but gradually the chains loosened. 

‘This is a wise book,’ he said one day, as 
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they read the Bible together; ‘English books 
are full of wisdom.” 

‘Not because it is an English book, but be- 
cause it is God’s book,’ said Mr. Bixby. 

At another time, when Ko Boke seemed 
more than usually inclined to defend the re- 
ligion of his fathers, Mr. Bixby took him to 
an idol-house. 

‘1 have come here’, he said, ‘to preach to 
these gods,’ and at once began an animated 
sermon. 

‘Why, teacher,’ interrupted Ko Boke, ‘they 
cannot understand you.’ 

‘If they understand you when you pray to 
them,’ said Mr. Bixby, ‘they understand me 
when I preach to them.’ 

‘Ko Boke appeared extremely mortified. 
‘They are nothing but earth and water,’ he 
said; ‘I will not worship them any more.’ 

He afterwards told Mrs. Bixby that he was 
never in his life so ashamed, as when the 
teacher took him to hear him preach to the 
gods. 

Weeks passed, and one day, after reading 
the fifty-fourth of Isaiah, he said, ‘I cannot 
and will not believe in Gaudama and Nigban; 
formerly this religion was all dark to me; 
now it is a little light and Gaudama’s all 
dark.’ 

One day in February, 1854, they started on 
an excursion of twenty miles on the Gyne to 
Terraneh. About seven o'clock they found 
themselves fast on a sand bank. 

‘How shall we push off?’ asked the mis- 
sionary. 

The night was fearfully dark.. ‘The alli- 
gators are plenty, and several men have been 
killed here ; let us wait till morning,’ said the 
boatman. 

But Mr. Bixby dreaded the sun more than 
the darkness. 

‘Iam not afraid,’ said Ko Oang Moo, the 
native assistant. ‘Tne eternal God is here. 
He can shut the mouths of the alligators, as 
he did the mouths of the lions.’ 

Jumping into the stream, he pushed off the 
boat, and they were soon on their way. 
Without knowing it, Ko Omg Moo had 
preached one of his best sermons, 

I preach at Terraneh asked Ko 
Boke presently, as the boat glided smoothly 
on. 
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‘You may talk about Jesus all you can,’ 
said Mrs. Bixby; ‘but we want most that you 
should repent of your sins and become a dis- 
ciple.’ 

‘Iam almost convinced, but it is very dif- 
ficult.’ 

But the next day he was aconstant help in 
interpreting and illustrating the arguments of 
the missionary, and the next he for the first 
time prayed audibly to the Eternal God. 

Months passed, and Mr. Bixby could hard- 
ly doubt Ko Boke’s conversion, but was 
greatly troubled by his dread of baptism. 

‘I believe, and ought to be baptized,’ he 
said; ‘but lam ashamed to profess Christ.’ 

Then his children and brothers would beg 
him not tu forsake them. 

‘Don’t be so anxious about me, teacher,’ he 
said at another time; ‘God will give me 
strength to do this duty by and by.’ 

‘I fear your deceitful heart will mislead 
you, and the longer you delay known duty, 
the more difficult it will be.’ 

‘But, teacher, you remember that before we 
went to the jungle, 1 was ashamed to go 
from house tov house with you. I would 
not so much as sing a hymn with you; but 
now I love to go with yuu, and read, and 
talk, and sing about the true God and Jesus 
Christ. This is because God has given me 
great grace and strength, and will He not 
give me strength to endure baptism ? 

His words proved true. In Octuber, 1855, 
he was baptized. 

‘We have reason to rejoice and take cour- 
age,’ said Ko Oung Mov, ‘especially as he can- 
not see a Mun withvut desiring to preach to 
him.’ 

Alter two years, Ko Boke was encouraged 
by the conversion of a doctor in the city. 
Other heathen grew more willing to listen; 
baptisms became a little more frequent, and 
in 1869, we read of increasing interest in the 
city, while at K’mahwet, an outstation of 
Maulmain, four persuus, over fifty years old, 
were baptized; five others were new con- 
verts and many iuquirers. 

A dark cloud rested upon Toungoo. Mrs. 
Mason, partially deranged in mind, imagined 
that there had been revealed to her a new 
language, written in the figure of the carpet, 
in the lines of the human face, in the symbols 
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of the Buddhist religion and in almost every 
object in nature—a language which men need- 
ed only to learn in order to become Chris- 
tians; which the heathen needed only to learn, 
to see that they were already worshipping 
the true God. By it she could read the doc- 
trine of the Trinity in the form of the Buddh- 
ist pagoda, and the New Testament in Ka- 
ren dresses and sacks. To teach it to the 
world, she now considered ber great mission. 

The Karens knew nothing of the refined 
forms of monomania peculiar to civilized 
countries. To them one who was not crazy 
was sane. In Toungoo, as in America, 
there are two classes of church members, 
those who study the Bib‘e for themselves and 
those who accept the interpretation of it giv- 
en them by their teachers. To many of the 
latter class, the new ‘God language’ seemed 
a revelation fresh from heaven. I sumetimes 
wonder what the Galatian church would have 
done, if the terrible hypothesis of the apostle, 
‘If I, or an angel from heaven, teach any 
other gospel,’ had become a reality,—how 
many of them, when called to choose between 
Christ and him who had taught them Cirist, 
would have chosen rightly. It seems less 
strange that in a like trial many of the Ka- 
rens failed, than that a majority of them still 
held the old faith. But it was only a majori- 
ty. 
Directed by Mrs. Mason, the accepters of 
the God language refused Sau Quala and the 
other preachers who rejected it, admission to 
their pulpits or even to their houses. Church- 
es were divided; schools were given up; and 
heathen villages on the point of turning to 
Christianity looked at this new development, 
paused and turned back. At last an entire 
separativn was thought necessary. A new 
Association was formed among the Pukus and 
another amoung the Byhais. La 1865 the con- 
nection of Dr. and Mrs, Mason with the Mis- 
sionary Union closed. 

In 1866 Mr. and Mrs. Bunker joined the 
Karen mission at Tuoungoo. Gradually the 
prospect brightened. The Karens who held 
to the old faith realized as never before the 
necessity of Bible study, and Sunday schools 
were everywhere organized among them, 
Churches and pastors that had forsaken the 
truth began to return, and in 1867 conver- 
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sions from among the heathen were once 
more reported as growing in frequency. 
Still the wound was far from being healed. 

At all the stations, but especially at that 
Babel of all tongues, Rangoon, might often 
be found representatives of a race wholly un- 
like both Burmans and Karens, called Shans. 
Usually they had come for trading, or on pil- 
grimage to some holy place ; for, like the Bur- 
mans and the Siamese, the race to which they 
really belong, they were Buddhists. Mrs. In- 
galls mentions one time when, on one of her 
tours with a native assistant, as he was try- 
ing to preach upon a foggy subject amid ecry- 
ing children and barking dogs, a hundred and 
fifty Shans came into the zayat, and immedi- 
ately turned their corner of it into a cooking 
place. 

At another time she speaks of meeting a 
company of them on a pilgrimage to the Ran- 
goon pagoda. 

“Why have you come to the country?” 
they asked, and she told them. 

“Good,” was their answer, ‘When shall 
you come into the Shan country ?” 

Mrs. Ingalls had heard that question often, 
always with pain and a silent prayer, ‘God 
send some one to the Shans.” 

In December, 1860, Mr. Bixby, who had been 
four years in America, went out as their mis- 
sionary. It is not often that the mountain 
comes to Mohainmed ; it did in this case how- 
ever, but not till Mohammed had started for 
the mountain. Mr. Bixby had but just 
reached Burmah, when he heard that a tribe 
of Shans numbering several thousand had 
taken refuge from oppressive Burman taxa- 
tion in the British territory near Toungoo. 
Clearly, Providence had brought his field half 
way to meet him; 1861 found him in it. 

The Shans listened to him respectfully, but 
timidly, doubting whether his coming really 
meant good to them. The idea of unselfish 
labor fur others had never entered their minds 
and they could not understand it. But the 
Burmans, who till then had bad no missionary 
in Toungoo, shewed unusual interest. Soon 
one, 2 Woman, was baptized. Then came a 
reaction. For awhile the name of Christ was 
heard only with a sneer; scoffers followed the 
missionary from place to place, ridiculing any 
who listened to him; tracts were rejected with 


insult. But presently there was another ap- 
plicant for baptism, Moung Wyne, a man of 
fine talent and holding a high position under 
government. Soon he was actively engaged 
in telling the story of Christ. Four others 
followe'l; one was banished by his wife and 
friends, another was dragged upon the 
ground, another, a woman, was spit upon by 
the priest, and the Burman vocabulary was 
emptied of insulting words for use against 
them. But all stood. 

After about a year the Shan chief gained 
enough faith in Mr. Bixby to bring his son, a 
young man of twenty-one, to him for educa- 
tion. 

‘But do not make a Christian of him,’ he 
stipulated. 

‘God only can make Christians,’ said Mr. 
Bixby ; ‘but itis my duty to teach, and if I can- 
not do that, it is of no use to make him my 
pupil. I shall not force him to worship, nor 
baptize him if he doves not ask it, or is not fit 
for it.’ 

‘Well,’ said the chief, ‘take him and bea 
father to him.’ 

Soon the young man showed a preference 
for the Bible above all other studies. 

One morning a few weeks later, in talking 
with Mr. Bixby he said, ‘Teacher, idols are not 
God ; Gaudama is not God ; the Eternal only is 
God. What must I do to worship Him? 

With trembling joy Mr. Bixby directed 
him, anda few weeks later he was baptized, 
the first Shan convert. 

Others came: one, Leingtaka, a doctor, the 
best educated Shan in the community and a 
most stubborn Buddhist. For some time he 
had been Mr. Bixby’s teacher. The superior- 
ity of Mr. Bixby’s medicines and of the spir- 
it with which he gave them, first drew his at- 
tention. At last, after long conflict he came 
for baptism. With him came a sprightly 
young Shan, his former priest. 

‘I have given him rice and many offerings,’ 
Leingtaka said playfully, ‘axd they have all 
gone to Nigban. We want to be baptized 
and hencefortn follow Christ.” 

Everywhere Leingtaka went, he told of 
Carist. Very soon he had gathered five con- 
verts in his own village. 

Tiere was need of a zayat and the Deputy 
Cummissioner gave Mr. Bixby a plot of land, 
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the site of a ruinous old pagoda, Such were 
plenty in the neighborhood and- no one 
thought of repairing them; but the priests 
were indignant. 

‘There is a great amount of silver at the 
base of the pagoda,’ they said. 

‘Dig for it and take it away then. I do not 
want it,’ replied the missionary. 

For several days they dug, but in vain. 

‘We want to rebuild the pagoda,’ was the 
next plea. 

Mr Bixby knew this was false and refused 
to yield. 

‘It is an awful sin for you to build on so sa- 
cred a spot,’ said the priests. 

Even some of the converts feared no one 
would go near the zayat, if built there. The 
excitement was intense. ‘Go on with the build- 
ing,’ said Leingtaka, who knew the Poon- 
gyees better; then turning to them and point- 
ing to the pagoda he said. ‘This little god has 
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been so neglected that the trees and grass 
have grown all over him, and they had be. 
come so heavy that the god complained bit- 
terly of weariness; so teacher Bixby has had 
compassion upon him and cut away the bush- 
es. Furthermore for a long time you have 
not visited him; you have given him no rice, 
no offerings, but have given all your atten- 
tion and offerings to the great Paya over yon- 
der, (pointing to a great pago:la on the hill); 
therefore this little god has become jealous of 
you and has gone over to a better teacher, 
You thought it would be a great sin for teach- 
er Bixby to build even by the side of this lit- 
tle god; but you could dig into his side, and 
take out his bowels, and, carry them off, in 
your greed for gold, and yet there would be 
no sin. Then, becoming serious and earnest, 
he told them of the true God, closing an elo- 
quent sermon with the words, ‘Brethren, 
grass does not grow on God ? 


\ 


MR. BIXBY’S CHAPEL, 


By the close of March, 1863, Mr. Bixby 
had a church of thirty warm-hearted breth- 


ren and sisters gathered about him, of whom 
nineteen were Shans. In the last days of tne 
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sume year, he started, with Mrs. Bixby on 
a trip to Shanland. 

The home of the Shans lies between Bur- 
mah and Siam. It must be reached through 
unknown and hostile regions. Before Mr. 
Bixby started, the courage of most of his at- 
tendants failed; but he engaged others, 
Shans, Burmans, Karens and a Madras man, 
and went on. Now up almost insurmounta- 
ble hills, then through almost unfathomable 
mud, oceasionally varying the scene by a tum- 
ble from their ponies, they entered the heart 
of the glorious mountain region. No bird 
flitted over their heads ; no squirrel ran across 
their path; no fly ouzzed in the air; a mos- 
quito would have been almost welcome in 
this utter lifelessness, but none came; men 
there were, and the few aningls man brings 
with him, and plants, abundantly ; but noth- 
ing between. 

At last they reached a Geckho village. 
Men, women and children fled; others crept 
around in the thickets, arzzed with spears, 
poisoned arrows, and guns, which they level- 
ed at Mr. Bixby’s attendants. But at last 
Mr. Bixby partly re-assured them. 

‘When men come to fight, they do not 
bring their wives along,’ said the chief. ‘Let 
them come up.’ 

They were received by a semi-circle of 
armed men, who retreated as they advanced. 
Once at the village, Mr. Bixby tried to talk 
with them. 

The chief was shy andsullen. ‘An armed 
force was sent here by the English govern- 
ment,’ he said. ‘They destroyed our proper- 
ty, cut our men to death with dahs, seized 
and imprisoned our chiefs, and all for no of- 
fence whatever.’ 

Anger flashed from all the other faces as 
the chief spoke. 

‘But I am no government officer,’ said Mr. 
Bixby. ‘I am a teacher of the religion of 
Christ.’ 

The excitement grew stronger. 

‘They were Christians that fought us,’ they 
exclaimed ; ‘and they were sent by the Toung- 
00 teachers.’ 

It was too true. The ‘Toungoo Christian 
militia’ had made a raid to recover some per- 
sons stolen by Geckhos, and had attacked the 
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wrong village. Mr. Bixby was ina difficult 
position. 

‘I will lay your case before government,’ he 
said, ‘and they will do right. Probably they 
did not know the facts of the case.’ 

The chief's countenance changed. 
this teacher is our friend,’ he said. 

‘Yes,’ answered the people ; ‘this teacher is 
our friend.’ 

Next he proposed ‘drinking truth’ with Mr. 
Bixby. As ‘drinking truth’ is only the Geck- 
ho way of promising to keep, to a limited ex- 
tent, the golden rule, and Mr. Bixby intend- 
ed to keep it in any case, he agreed. A pig 
was killed, and its vitals cooked with pepper 
and salt for the covenant. 

The people grew familiar, pulled open Mr. 
Bixby’s bags, tried on his riding cap, and 
peered into Mrs. Bixby’s basket. At last they 
c.ghta glimpse of his revolver, and reached 
out eager hands for it. 

‘No, you must not even look at it in this 
crowded house; but come down stairs with 
me, and you shall see how it is made.’ 

Talking was useless. The crowd pressed 
upon him on all sides. Accidentally a cart- 
ridge was discharged, and the ball lodged in 
the breast of one of the young men. Prepa- 
rations for drinking truth ceased instantly. 
Fierce distrustful eyes glared upon Mr. Bi<- 
by. Plainly, if the wound proved tatal, 
more than one life would be lost. Mr. Bixby 
took the boy to his room, and nursed him 
more anxiously than if he had been his own. 

It proved to be only a flesh wound. In the 
evening, they ‘drank truth,’ though a few re- 
fused to unite in it,—smong them, the broth- 
er of the you)g man. 

‘If he lives,’ he said, still clinging to his 
spear, ‘it will be well.’ 

On Sunday Mr. Bixby preached to them; 
but every hour brought some fresh alarm. 
All night long signal fires were kept burning, 
‘that the women might see to catch rats for 
breafast,’ they said, Possibly, as he looked 
at them, Mr Bixby had somethiag of a fel- 
low feeling with the rats. By morning the 
wounded man was better, and the people 
made their morning calls on the missionary 
without guns. 

Three days of rather monotonous travel 
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brought the party to Shanland. Perhaps it 
would have varied the monotony, if they 
could have heard a conversation among the 
Shans and coolies on the second night, It 
was after this sort. 

‘The teachers have five hundred rupees in 
silver and two hundred in gold. When we 
have crossed the border and are in the jungle, 


it will be a good time to kill them and the as- * 


sistants, burn the tent and bodies, take the 
money and provisions, and go where we 
please. No one will ever know what has 
become of them.’ 

‘Yes, then I could wear gold in my ears.’ 

‘I was leader of a band of banditti in this 
region. I know a hundred and fifty men of 
my sort in these mountains. If we fail, we 
ean deliver them into their hands.’ 

‘But we shall not fail. If we are prevent- 
ed to-night, we can do it to-morrow. If any 
of the coolies refuse to join, they can be giv- 
en up to the banditti and killed.’ 

Persuaded thus, the coolies all agreed to 
join. The leader pierced a vein in his arm, 
mingled the blood with kyong, and gave all 
to drink. 

‘I,’ he said, ‘will put a spear through Mr. 
Bixby while he is asleep.’ 

‘And I,’ said the one who wanted ‘gold in 
his ears,’ will kill Mrs. Bixby and the head 
assistant.’ 

‘The rest,’ they added, ‘will be afraid, and 
shiko to us, and we can kill them at leisure.’ 

But the plot was too horrible for three of 
the coolies; before evening, they had betray- 
ed it to Mr. Bixby. Then Mr. Bixby remem- 
bered that his Shan attendants had insisted 


on his buying an extra supply of arms, ‘tode-: 


fend himself and Mrs. Bixby.’ Cautiously 
he revealed the plot to his Burmans and Ka- 
rens. Before nine, the fires of the coolies, 
usually kept burning all night, were put out. 
Mr. Bixby, not caring to have his move- 
ments watched while his enemies were 
wrapped in darkness, put out his own fires 
too. 
Soon they heard a crashing in the bushes, 
‘A wild elephant is coming: fire!’ teacher, 
fire ! cried the Shans. 
Mr. Bixby discharged one shot from his 
double-barrelled gun. 
‘Fire again 
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‘No, if you want to keep the elephants 
away, kindle your fires.’ 

They kindled them a little, but soon put 
them out again. Another wild elephant was 
heard. A Shan jumped up and started to- 
ward Mr. Bixby. 

‘Don’t you come here,’ said Mr. Bixby. 

‘There’s an elephant, teacher.’ 

‘Go back, or I shall fire upon you; if you 
are afraid of the elephant, kindle your fires.’ 

The fires were again lighted. Every little 
while the leader arose, looked around, came 
a little toward Mr. Bixby’s tent, went back, 
and thrust his spear impatiently-into the 
ground. There was no sleep on either side 
that night. ; 

Morning came at last. Mr. Bixby revealed 
the plot to his @eckho guides. 

‘We must go®back immediately,’ they said, 
and so said the Burmans. Only one, a Ka- 
ren. agreed to go on, if the teachers did. 

To go on into a hostile country, with mur- 
derers only for attendants, was not to be 
thought of. To dismiss the murderers and 
let them loose where they could rally their 
hundred and fifty friends, was not much bet- 
ter. To take them back with them was dan- 
gerous, for the murderers were the stronger 
party. The only hope was in dividing them. 

In the morning, Mr. Bixby armed his best 
assistants, took a gun, and told the coolies 
that he knew their plot. 

A deprecatory growl was the reply. They 
suspected as much. 

‘Several have confessed,’ Mr. Bixby add- 
ed. 

‘Who have confessed? who have told any- 
thing ?” they demanded. 

‘I certainly shall not tell.’ 

Then came a storm of vociferation, denials, 
and questions. 

Be silent, at the peril of your lives,’ com- 
manded Mr. Bixby. ‘It is useless to talk. I 
know all your plans. Some Have joined you 
from fear; those I can forgive. If they will 
take up their baskets and go quietly back to 
Toungoo, I shall make no more complaint 
against them. Others have plotted willingly, 
because their hearts are bad, and they want 
money. They must go another way.’ He 
then called the names of all but three, telling 
them if they had no heart in this plot, to 
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show it by coming and giving him their 
spears. 

All but one came. ‘I have fault and am 
afraid,’ he said, but Mr. Bixby thought best 
to take him with him. 

The other three were fearfully enraged. 
Keeping them at bay with his gun, Mr. Bix- 
by demanded their spears and dahs. They 
refused to give them up. Bringing his gun’ 
in range, he ordered one of the men to go 
and takethem. It was done, and with heavy 
hearts the missionaries turned their faces 
homeward.” 

“It strikes me it would be rather a pecu- 
liar picture for the Magazine,” remarked 
Charlie, ‘‘the missionary standing, with a 
company of the ‘poor heathen’ around him, 
levelling his gun at them.” 

“I fear Mr. Bixby’s face didn’t wear the 
expression of the ox between the altar and 
plow, lowing out, ‘ready for either,’ just then,” 
said Walter; ‘“‘but I’ve always thought I 
should like that ox better, if he’d been drawn 
shaking his horns a little.” 

“IT doubt if he ever came nearer to realiz- 
ing the spivit of those words than at that mo- 
’ ment;” said Mrs. Bancroft; ‘‘and he had 

plowed a furrow, though not permitted to 
sow the seed. 

When he returned, he found the wounded 
Geckho boy still doing well. 

‘Why go to them? Why not send teachers 
to us who want to learn?’ asked a Geckho 
chief. 

Mr. Bixby laid before governments the case 

-of the attacked Geckho village. A commis- 
sion, sent to examine, found their complaint 
just, and the wounded feelings of the villag- 
ers were soothed by a present of five keerees, 
Shan bells, worth several hundred rupees, and 
greatly prized by them; and very soon halfa 
dozen Geckho villages were clamoring for 
teachers. The way to Shanland no longer 
lay through a hostile country. 

Converts multiplied among the other moun- 
taineers. At one time, in 1864, Mr. Bixby 
had accepted for baptism a company of fifty- 
five, Geckhos, Bghais, Saukoos and Pa- 
doungs.* A part of them came from villages 


*The general name Karen is applied by the Burmans 
to these, in common with all mountain tribes. There 
are, however, considerable differences between them. 
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clinging to the hills on either side of a deep 
gorge, where a mountain stream had chisel- 
led out a beautiful baptistery. 

‘Meet me at the gorge on Sunday,’ he said, 


‘and all can be baptized at the same time.’ 


‘No, no, no,’ came the answer, ‘that will 
not do. We cannot all be baptized in the 
same water.’ 

‘But how is that?’ asked Mr. Bixby. 

Then came the story of feuds thut had sep- 
arated their village far more widely than did 
the gorge and the mountain stream. 

‘What!’ exclaimed Mr. Bixby, amused but 
still trusting his wild brethren. ‘Are not your 
old hearts dead yet? Are you going to take 
them with you into the church? What have 
you to do with dead hearts? Why! were you 
not washed in the same blood? Are you not 
joined to one Spirit? Are you not going to 
the same heavenly home? Who will put up 
a partition between you there ?’ 

‘O, never mind, never mind, teacher. 
will be baptized in the same water.’ 

‘How are you? Where are you at the 
date of this letter! I have been in prayer 
for you now,’ wrote a friend to Mr. Bixby on 
the 22d of May. On the morning of that 
day, on the ringing of the gong, Mr. Bixby 
and the company of converts from his side 
the river, dressed in their best crimson silks, 
went down the steep mountain into the gorge. 
Nothing was visible of the party from the 
other side. 

A call from one of Mr. Bixby’s party, an 
answering shout from across the stream, and 
then Mr. Bixby’s whole company shout- 
ed together ; the others responded ; the moun- 
tains caught up the sound; the opposite 
mountains re-ecnoed it, and soon the two par- 
ties were in sight of each other. A joyful 
greeting followed; they joined with each 
other and the hi ls in a song of praise, and 
then the fifty-five happy converts were led 
down into ‘the same water.’ 

Before the close of the year, the ‘Shan 
mission’ had converts among ten distinct 
tribes, and at a single prayer meeting, pray- 
er was offered in six different languages. 

Two years later, at Shwanaughyee, among 
the villagers who had received him almost on 
their spear points, Mr. Bixby married a sister 
of the chief to one of his preachers, and receiv- 
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ed her with two others for baptism. At the 
same time, in Kyah Muing, another of the 
villages he passed through on his Shan trip, 
he organized a church of seventeen. 

Two years later, with Mr. Cushing, Mrs. 
Bixby and Miss Gage, he made another trip 
through the country. Then, every village 
was open to welcome him. Heathenism and 
intemperance had fied from Kyah Maing. 
Thirteen were ready for baptism. A Chris- 
tian chapel was building at Shwanaughyee. 
He attended a covenant meeting, and listen- 
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ed to their confessions, — their very sins 
marked the greatness of the change ;—one 
had, when thirsty, eaten a cucumber not his 
own; another, in his anxiety to reach his sick 
teacher, had travelled several miles on the 
S.bbath; but all were penitent, and after the 
meeting, six were received for baptism. 

But from that trip Mr. Bixby was carried 
to Toungoo, dangerously ill. In May, 1869, he 
sailed four America, leaving behind him five 
ch»rehes, of one hundred and _ thirty-four 
members. 


BOMBAY. 


The name of Bombay is given to an island, 
a city aud a presidency, or province, in Brit- 
ish India. The entire population is not far 
from three millions. Bombay is an impor- 
tant trading place, being the emporium of 
all the northwestern peninsula of India, and 
of the Persian and Arabian Gulfs. It was 
ceded to Great Britain in 1661, and has been 
a station of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners fur Foreign Missions since 1814. This 
_ mission, now ¢alled the Mahratta Mission, 
numbers 7 stations, 40 outstations, 10 mission- 
aries and 10 female assistants, 11 native pas- 


tors, 3 licentiates, 36 native assistants, 14 Bi- 
ble women and 24 other helpers. Church 
members, 629. There are native Christians 
residing in 143 villages. 

There is reason to hope that the people at 
some of the stations will support their own 
pastors. At one station, the church mem- 


bers, without exception, give a tenth of their 
means for this object. Last year a Christian 
Alliance was formed with much enthusiasm, 
whose object is the evangelization of West- 
ern India. 


SCENES IN BOMBAY. 
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THE KAREN THEOLOGIOAL SEMINARY. 


BY MRS. J. P. BINNEY. 


This Seminary was originated in Maulmain 
in 1845 by Rev. J. G. Binney, who had been 
invited from a pastoral charge, to go to Bur- 
mah for the purpose of establishing an insti- 
tution ‘‘for the training up of a native minis- 
try among the Karens, and also for the pur- 
pose of assisting in organizing a system of 
general education among them, especially in 
the Maulmain district.” The school then es- 
tablished was conducted by him till the year 
1850, when Mrs. Binney’s health required 
him to return to America, There wasalso in 
connection with the institution a normal 
school of great promise, in which the English 
language was not only taught, but was rapid- 
ly becoming the only medium of instruction, 
as there were few buoks in Karen. Only de- 
tached portions of the Old Testament had 
then been translated. This was intended in 
time to become a school of a high order, so 
that Karens need not go abroad for a liberal 
education. In the absence of Mr. Binney, the 
school was continued by such assistance as 
the station missionaries were able to give, till 
1853. At that time the Deputation, then in 
Maulmain, requested Dr. Wade to take 
charge of it, which he did till 1859, when the 
school was transferred to Rangoon. Dr. 
Binney had been requested to return to this 
work, and at the same time, without the 
knowledge of this fact, Dr. Wade had writ- 
ten, asking the Executive Committee to urge 
his return, with the assurance that he would 
gladly relinquish the work to him. He ac- 
cordingly resigned the Presidency of Colum- 
bian College, and resumed the charge of the 
Seminary in 1859, at Kemendine, near Ran- 
goon. In 1864, finding it necessary to leave 
the location at Kemendine, Dr. Binney, with 
Dr. Kincaid, purchased, under most favorable 
circumstances, the present most desirable lo- 
cation, which purchase was approved and 
accepted by the Executive Committee, and by 
all concerned. About six months afterwards 
Dr. Binney returned again to America, where 
Mrs. Binney had been for some time, and 
left the Seminary in charge of Rev. C. H. 
Carpenter and Rev. D. A. W. Smith, the 
former having been in the country and with 
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the schoo] nearly two years, and the latter 
connected with the Karen department about 
one year. The Seminary was conducted by ~ 
them till Dr. Binney’s return in December, 
1868, having been absent from it less than two 
years. Mr. Carpenter remained with him an- 
other year, Mr. Smith having been transfer- 
red, to Henthada, at the expiration of which 
time Mr. Carpenter was removed to Bassein 
to meet the pressing need there, and Mr. 
Smith came back to the Seminary for one 
year; when, his former station still being des- 
titute, he returned to it. Since that time Dr. 
Binney has been assisted on'y by native teach- 
ers, who have been raised up in the Seminary 
and who are proving themselves ‘workmen 
who need not be ashamed,” and whom the 
Seminary is not ashamed to call her sons. 


THE ZENANA. 

The Zenana is the living room of the better 
class of families in India, where especially 
the women of the family pass their time. 
Male visitors are not allowed to enter these 
rooms, and the women here seclude them- 
selves from society and intercourse, passing 
their lives in dreamy idleness, or petty 
scandal or demoralizing talk. Female mis- 
sionaries have recently found access to 
many of these homes; and introducing to 
them the light of letters and the word of life 
they are opening to these women new soure- 
es of elevation, usefulness and enjoyment. 
Their work is denominated the Zenana-work. 
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RITUALISM IN BURMAH. 


About the year 1859, the ‘‘Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel” (English Pusey- 
ite) began operations in Burmah. Maulmain 
was the first station selected for occupation, 
and a school was established under the 
charge of Rev. John Marks. Subsequently 
the Maulmain school was placed under the 
care of a new missionary, and Rev. Mr. 
Marks removed to Rangoon, where St. John’s 
College and St. Mary’s Girl’s School, institu- 
tions affording facilities for quite advanced 
study, were founded. These have received 
a large patronage from all classes of the peo- 
ple, and have quietly exerted a powerful in- 
fluence for ritualism. St. John’s College has 
over two hundred students, and both schools 
advance steadily every year in the number of 
scholars. 

On the reinforcement of the Rangoon mis- 
sion, schools were established in Henthada, 
Myanoung, Thayet-Myo, and in Mandelay. 
The school at Mandelay has received exten- 
sive royal patronage, the king erecting the 
necessary buildings for its accommodation. 
Within a year, an S. P. G. Girls’ School has 
been started in Prome. 

For several years after the establishment 


of the S. P. G. Mission, attention was con- - 


fined chiefly to schools Within three years, 
however. two of their missionaries have de- 
voted themselves to direct missionary labor 
among the people, one settling at Thayet- 
Myo, and the other at Rangoon. 

I have seen no report of the station at 
Thayet-Myo; but Rev. Mr. Trew has recently 
published a report of the Rangoon station for 
the year ending February, 1872. There are 
seven out-stations, part of which had long 
been occupied by the Baptist mission. The 
establishment of a rival mission in small 


towns, while there are so many places of 


equal importance unoceupied by any mission, 
is to be deprecated. It tends to turn the con- 
sideration of the heathen from the Gospel of 
Christ to sectarian controversy. Happily, 
most Missionary Societies recognize this dan- 
ger, and respect the pre-occupation of any 
particular field. 

Rev. Mr. Trew had nine catechists under 
his superintendence, five or more of whom 
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were members of the Baptist Mission church- 
es. During the year, thirteen adults and 
thirty-three children were baptized. The 
number of communicants connected with the 
mission was not stated. 

Daring the months of S ptember, October 
and November, 1871, Rev. Mr. Trew visited 
Toungoo, and made a tour among many 
of the Karen churches, which were represent- 
ed to him as ready to enter the comm inion of 
the Church of England. OF this journey, 
which occupied so large a portion of his time, 
no report is given. 


We cannot look upon the success of this 
Society with unfeigned pleasure. Its intense 
ritualism does not conduce to the spreading 
abroad of a pure gospel. The pernicious 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration, which is 
so earnestly inculeated by its missionaries, 
blinds the eyes of the heathen to the only 
way of salvation in a crucified Saviour. So 
far as civilization and education go, its ef- 
forts are an undeniable benefit to the people ; 
but it does not spread abroad a vital, evan- 
gelical Christianity. Being so tenacious of 
ceremonies, it covers up Christ, and leads the 
mind to trust in them. 

This Society doubtless has a prosperous fu- 
ture before it in Burmah. It has laid a broad 
and deep foundation in schools, so that, while 
converts may be multiplied, a native ministry 
can be trained thoroughly for the service of 
the church. Its missionaries are zealous in 
their work, and doubtless the comparatively 
low standard of admission to church mem- 
bership will greatly facilitate their success 
numerically. 


The ritualism which characterizes this So- 
ciety shows itself in the report of Rev. Mr. 
Trew, who closes with a statement of the 
wants of the mission, beginning as follows: 
**First of all, a set of Holy Communion ves- 
sels is urgently needed at once, as I am 
obliged to use a very small set—far too small 
for use, and bearing resemblance to irrev- 
erence in using a mere toy. Offerings of al- 
tar frontals, chalice veils, altar linen, a 
worsted work for foot-piece, an altar step, a 
font, a bell; if any kind friends here and at 
home, can and will try to get the mission any 
of these, they will be most acceptable, and 
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most thankfully offered to the glory of God 
in His church. The Burmese are gradually 
learning the importance and blessing of the 
Holy Eucharist, and though the number is 
small, yet it is not to be despised. Four now 
come to weekly celebration.” 


N. CusHinea. 
May 24th, 1872. 


THE MUSSULMANS IN CHINA. 


The arrival of the Burmese Embassy has 
so completely overshadowed the less nu- 
merous, bunt far more interesting, mission of 
the Panthays, from Yunnan in South western 
China, that few probably are aware of the 
presence of these strangers among us. There 
has been lit-le or no heralding of their ap- 
proach; and so the arrival of three respecta- 
bly, but not ostentatiously dressed Chinamen, 
at the Charing Cross Hotel, has been allowed 
to pass unnoticed. Possibly the separation 
of all commercial objects from the aims of 
this mission has consigned it to neglect; but 
to those who have watched the Mohamme- 


dan revival in Asia, the presence of these en- 
voys, from the court of a man who has carv- 
ed for himself a Mussulman Empire out of 
the possessions of the Son of Heaven, will 
naturally excite a lively interest. 

The existence of the large Mohammedan 
population in the province of Yunnan is va- 


riously accounted for by themselves. By 
some it is said that they are the descendants 
of Arab merchants who visited Canton by 
sea, and who afterwards made their way 
northward to Ningpo and Shanghai, and then 
westward to Nanking and Yunnan. But the 
most probable explanation of their presence 
in this out-vf-the-way corner of the empire is, 
that during the Tang dynasty their ancestors 
formed part of a Mohammedan army sent to 
assist the Emperor Satsung against a power- 
ful rebel force, and these auxiliaries, when 
peace was restored, became so unmanagea- 
ble that in accordance with a common prac- 
tice of Chinese Governments, they were ban- 
ished to the province of Yunnan. Beyond 
occasional edicts as to the mode of treatment 
to be adopted toward them, little is to be 
gathered from Chinese annals vf the subse- 
quent career of these colonists. — 
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It seems to have been the wise determina- 
tion of each successive Emperor to leave 
them unmolested in the practice of their re- 
ligion and the observance of their social rites, 
until at an unfortunate moment the late Em- 
peror conceived the idea of exterminating 
them altogether, 

A quarrel between the Panthay workmen 
and the Chinese officials at the mouth of a 
silver mine, supplied the spark which set the - 
smouldering passions of the Panthays in a 
blaze. As one man, they rose against their 
oppressors, the Chinese mandarins, and mas- 
sacred them without mercy. The disurderly 
Mussulman mobs were soon formed into or- 
ganized forces, and Suleiman, the present 
ruler of the kingdom of Tali, placed himself 
at their head. In a short time, the greater 
part of the province of Yunnan fell into his 
hands, and has since remained to all intents 
and purpuses an independent State. A com- 
plete system of government has been institu- 
ted within its limits, and iaws in accordance 
with the spirit of the Koran have been pro- 
mulgated. 

Prince Hassam, the envoy now in London, 
is the sun of the Sultan Suleiman, and has 
taken an active part in consolidating his fa- 
ther’s power, and in organizing a concerted 
movement in his favor throughout the north 
and west of China. With this latter object, 
he lately made a tour through the northern 
part of the Empire, visiting all the large 
towns, and sounding the opinions and politi- 
cal inclinations of the Mohammedan popula- 
tions scattered tar and wide. The Peking of- 
ficials will probably be surprised to hear that 
he was fur sume time lodged in the capital, 
engaged in spying out the land and in furm- 
ing a party favorable to his father’s cause; 
and, if the Burmese police had exercised a 
little more vigilance in examining the bag- 
gage of the three commercial-looking China- 
men who lately travelled overland from Yuo- 
nan to Ava, and from thence down the Irra- 
wadi to Ranguon, they would have discover- 
ed in the boxes of the youngest of the three 
his credentials as envoy of their obnoxious 
neighbor. 

It speaks well for the power of the Sultan 
Suleiman, that, though exposed to constant 
attack by the Chinese and to open hostility on 
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the part of Burmah, he has yet been able to 
maintain his position for sixteen years. But 
as, during that period, he has been absolutely 
dependent on his own resources, it is only 
natural that the necessity of further action 
should have presented itself to him. 

Nor has he been idle. His newly formed 
kingdom of Tali is rather larger in extent 
than England and Wales put together, and 

‘in the neighboring provinces of Kwei-chow, 
Sze-chuen, and Kansuh are considerable 
tracts of country over which the Peking Gov- 
ernment has long ceased to exercise con- 
trol. 

A complete system of communication has 
been established between these various Mo- 
hammedan bodies, and thus has been secured 
combined action for the attainment of the 
one object now uppermost in the mind of 
every Mussulman in China. The aim of 
Prince Hassam’s mission is probably to seek 
the support of the English Government in the 
general movement which may be looked for 
soon, and which, if pushed energetically, 
may be attended with results as important as 
any which may be found in the history of 
Mohammedan campaigns. A successful ad- 
vance of the combined Mohammedan armies 
would attract to their banners all their co-re- 
ligionists in the line of their march, who are 
now kept down vi ed armis. The work of 
proselytism has been so quietly carried on in 
China, that few are aware of the great pro- 
gress which the religion has of late made 
in thatcountry The prevalent idea that Mo- 
hammedanism in China is confined to those 
districts which have openly thrown off the 
Chinese yoke, is sufficiently disproved by the 
security which attended Prince Hassam in his 
lengthened tour through the northern provin- 
ces, and the testimony of recent trustwor- 
thy travellers bears evidence te the existence 
of a powerful element of danger for the 
reigning dynasty. 

In Peking itself there are at the present 
time no fewer than 20,000 Mohammedan fam- 
ilies who worship at thirteen mosques. At 
Sing-an-foo, the capital of the province of 
Shensi, 50,000 Mohammedans have for 
months been prisoners within the city walls 
in deadly antagonism to the rest of the inhab- 
itants, who threaten with instant death any 
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follower of the Prophet who attempts to 
make his escape from the town. At Tsing. 
chow-foo, the ancient capital of the province 
of Shantung, the register of Mohammedans 
shows a total of 4,500 souls, and Paou-ting- 
foo, in the Imperial Province, is the home of 
1,000 believers in Mohammed. Beyond the 
Great Wall their number is legiun. In the 
Imperial city of Jehoh 500 families obey the 
Koran, and at Kirin, in Manchuria, the num- 
ber of these reaches a total of 15,0U0 souls. 
—Pali Mall Gazette. 


BUDDHISTS OF SIAM. 


There are two schools of Buddhism in Siam. 
The late king, while a prince and in the priest- 
hood, studied astronemy, and became two in- 
telligent to believe the teachings of the Buddh- 
ist buoks in reference to the system of the 
universe, and accordingly undertuvk to re- 
form Bucdhism, by discarding from the sa- 
cred books all those things which conflict 
with modern science, and especially in refer- 
ence to astronomy. Many of the most intel- 
ligent princes and nobles wene with him. A 
vast majority, however, swalow the whole 
of the buddhist teachings. * 

The greatest champivn of the New School 
was Chow Phya Thiyakon, late Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. He was in some respects 
the greatest thinker in the kingdom. He was 
the only man in the kingdum who has ven- 
tured to write a book, aud have it printed 
wholly by his own workmen. It cunsists of 
several hundred pages, aud was lithographed 
throughout, which must have takeu cunsider- 
able pains and labor. ‘The title is ‘*Kitchan- 
ukit,” a book explaining many things. He 
commences by ridiculing the elementary 
system of education practised in the tem- 
pies, and tries to stimulate the natives to 
better things. He also takes up the different 
systems of religion throu.hout the world, so 
far as his knowledge exteuds, and compares 
them with his own. He coufutes, in bis own 
way, the elementary reijigivus tracts publish- 
ed by the missionaries, and the evidences of 
Christianity. He maintains his belief in his 
own system, and gives a lew arguments in 
favor of the transmigration of souls, He al- 
so gives a number of illustritiuns and anec- 
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dotes bearing on that subject, of which the 
following is a specimen. 

«Another instance is that of the child of a 
Peguan at Paklat, (a town near Bangkok,) 
who, as soon as he had learned to speak, told 
his parents that he was formerly named Mak- 
ran, and had been killed by a fall from a co- 
coanut tree, ard as he fell, his axe fell from 
his hand and dropped into a ditch; and they, 
seeing that his story coincided with some- 
thing that bad happened within their knowl- 
edge, tried the child by making him point 
out the tree, and he pointed out the tree, and 
his story was confirmed by their cigging up 
the axe from the ditch.” 

Although the book evinces some thought 
and considerable knowledge, it is infantile 
when he attempts to grapple with the great 
truths of Christianity. H. Alabaster, Esq., 
for ten years Interpreter to H. B. M. Consu- 
late in Siam, bas translated portions of the 
book, accompanied with remarks of his own, 
and published it under the title of **The Mud- 
ern Buddhist.” 

It may be asked, what is the effect of such 
a system of religion upon the morals of the 
people, in comparison with those of eminent- 
ly Christian countries? There are many 
kinds of crimes in which Christian nations 
far surpass them, such as those daring and 
dark outrages perpetrated in our large cities, 
the recital of which shocks our sensibilities 
every time we take up a morning paper. 
But heathen morals have ever been the same, 
and the description which Paul gives of the 
heathen of old, in the first chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans, is a complete descrip- 
tion of the heathen of to-day. There is a 
rottenness about everything, morally speak- 
ing, which we do not find in Christian coun- 
tries. Iam not one of those, who, like the 
English governess in the Alantic Monthly, 
would consider Buddhism a shadow of Chris- 
tianity, and ‘thank God” for it. It is emi- 
nently the offspring of Satan, as all its bear- 
ings and workings on the heart and morals 
will abundantly show, Ihave seen none of 
those glorious death-bed scenes which she de. 
scribes, and think they are rare. 

A Siamese man lived neighbor to us for ten 
years. Hecould sit in his own door and hear 
the gospel preached in the mission chapel. 


Buddhist Priests. 
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He was an excellent neighbor, and was to 
all appearance a moral man. He had ob- 
served, as nearly as possible, all the tenets of 
his religion. He had made merit in every 
possible way. All his sons had entered the 
priesthood. He was about seventy years old, 
and his death-sicknesscame. The future was 
all dark to him. He struggled with disease 
and death for a number of days. One of our 
native church members called to see his old 
neighbor, and ventured to speak to him about 
the approaching change. The old man was 
unwilling to give up, and answered, ‘Klua 
tai,” Iam afraid to die; and then, summoning 
all his remaining strength, exclaimed, ‘*Cha 
mai tai,” I will not die. Still he had to die, 
as millions of his race have done, without one 
ray of light to illuminate the soul, and no 
faith in Jesus opening up to him the glories 
of the eternal world —Gleane~. 


BUDDHIST PRIESTS. 


BY REV. A. R. R. CRAWLEY, HENTHADA, BURMAH. 


The Phong-gyees, or Buddhist priests of 
Burmah, constitute a very prominent and pe- 
culiar class. Their influence over the peo- 
ple, though on the wane, is still undoubtedly 
great. It is that kind of influence which is 
inevitable, where the whole education of the 
masses leads them to regard the practice of 
asceticism as one which establishes a claim to 
peculiar sanctity and superiority. 

The Priest is addressed as **Pay-ah,” which 
is the highest term of compellation known to 
the Burman language; how much it means 
is apparent in the fact that Dr. Judson could 
find no better word to express ‘ Jehovah” 
than this **Pay-ah,” coupled with the adjec- 
tive, ‘*Taw’yah,” which means Eternal.” 

The priest is always approached with the 
greatest possible demonstration of respect. 
When drawing near to a monastery, the Bur- 
man takes off his sandals, leaves them at the 
foot of the steps, and on entering the build- 
ing, if there isan idol in sight, prostrates 
himself before it, with his forehead touching 
the floor, three times, goes through the same 
form to the priest, and then seats himself in 
the humblest manner at some distance from 
the yellow-robed **Payah.” 

As the priests come indiscriminately from 
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the people—the inclination being the only re- 
quisite for eligibility to the office—there is of 
course a great variety of character to be found 
among them. The majority are proud, big- 
oted and overbearing. Not unfrequently, 
however, intelligence and observation are to 
be met with in the yellow-robed fraternity ; in 
some cases so pleasantly and prominently 
manifested, that it is impossible tu make one’s 
self believe that it can co-exist with anything 
so stupid and absurd as the practice of idvla- 
try. 

On a recent tour in the Bassein jungles, I 
had several interviews with one of these 
clear, keen-witted, intelligent Phong-gyees, 
and found him really quite companionable. 
He had a great natural fondness for mechan- 
ics, and had contrived a paddle-wheel boat, 
worked with acrank. Some of his devout 
admirers had made him a present of a very 
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good watch and aclock. The mechanism of 
these he was never tired of studying, and was 
able himself to repair the clock whenever it 
got out of order. My own watch needed re- 
pairs, and on that very account was an object 
of greater interest to him than his own, which 
was in good order; and so anxious was he to 
try his hand at it, that he actually offered to 
exchange watches! 

He was also deeply interested in the mo- 
tions of the stars, and was so accustomed to 
watch them, that he had discovered that there 
was systeiu and order in all their apparent ir- 
regularity. On my asking him for a hand- 
some marble idol to send to America, he gave 
it to me without hesitation. With all his in- 
telligence aud observation, this man is the 
most devout, earnest, conscientious aud un- 
affected iduluter I have yet encuuntered. 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMAH. 


Mission to Burmans. 
Lerrer Mr. E. O. Srevens. 


Converts and Baptisms.—Prome, May 8, 1872. 
—On Sunday, the 7th of last month, Sgah Khyen 
baptized five Karens, one man and four women, 
into the fellowship of the Poungday church. In 
Prome we have not had any baptisms as yet this 
year; but next week two or three applicants are 
expected to present themselves before the Pru- 
dential Committee of the church. 


New Chapels.—Carpenters are reported as now 
busy putting up the frame of the Poungday teak 
chapel, four which the Burman Association made 
an appropriation at its annual meeting in this 
place a year ago last February. The contract 
for plastering the walls of the Prome brick chap- 
el expires with the end of this month. The out- 
side of the walls is finished. The work on the 
inside being commenced, we are obliged for the 
present to worship in the Anglo-vernacular mis- 
sion school house. 

The Prome Sunday congregations have been 
reduced to less than half their usual size, partly 
by the intensity of the heat in April, and partly 
by the prevalence, for the past six or eight weeks, 
of the dengue fever. Almost every individua] 


living on the mission premises has come dowu 
with it, including myself and family. 


The necessity laid upon me of constantly su- 
perintending tue work on the chapel in tuwn, has 
prevented me from travelling as much in the 
country as I could have wished. Since my re- 
turn from attending the Burman Assuciation in 
Rangovun, I have been able to make only two 
trips into the district, one in a southeriy direc- 
tion, and the other to the south east uf Prome. 


Burmese Female Prayer Meeting. — While I 
write, my thouguts are distracted by the suund of 
voices in a ruvin on the opposite siue of the hall. 
There, at the weekly female prayer meeting, a 
circle of nine native Christian women, eight Bur- 
mans and one Karen, gathered about Mrs. Stev- 
ens’ feet, are praying tur their missionary teach- 
ers, for the church, and especially in behalf of 
the applicants tur baptism, two of whouw are pres- 
ent with them. ‘The impulse to lay aside my pen 
and listen, is irresistible. 


Letrer FRoM Mrs. INGALLs. 


Scenes at Thongzat. — Thongzai, May 11, 
1872.—The rain is pouring down in torrents, and 
I cannot gv vut or converse with the people about 
me; so I take the pen-medium. 1 wish you 
could have been with us last Sunday, when we 
held our Sabbath school concert. 

The Letpadan representatives arrived on Sat- 
urday mourning, and we spent a few hours in hear- 
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ing the report of their day school, and then they 
went about, making the acquaintance of other 
young people. Methinks I hear you say, “I 
wish I had been there to see the customs of your 
people.” Accept the invitation and come. You 
ask why those young students and girls clap their 
hands, and run down the walk. They are going 
to meet the Letpadan teacher and his children. 
See, they do not shake hands with those young 
boys. ‘They are heathen, and have no such cus- 
tom. It has rained this morning, and as they 
have no umbrellas, they have had a good drench- 
ing. ‘To be sure their garments are not like our 
home-boys; but they have long, heavy hair, and 
when it is wet, it is so long in drying that they 
often get a cold and fever. ‘That small boy has 
their bundle of clothes, and the scarf-like cloth 
over the shoulder of each one is the sleeping 
blanket, which they generally take with them. 

Burman Customs.— Tattooing.—You ask me 
if they weave that tiger pattern of their panta- 
loons. Why, no; those are not pantaloons, but 
the tattoo of their skin. Observe that boy of 
eight years old. He has no such figures. His 
father is a Christian; and as the boys are obliged 
to take opium when the warks are printed upon 
the skin, the father did not have it dune. ‘The 
heathen boys have reviled the boy, and he is very 
anxiuus to have it dune. See, the teacher has 
brought two small baskets of fruit, one for Miss 
Evans, and one for me. Though we both live 
and eat at the same table, this custom is about as 
general as it would be to shake hands with each 
one of us. There comes one of our students 
and the preacher, *‘Jacob Haverhill.” See, they 
are selecting parties, of two and fuur each, and 
yonder they go. 


I called about yesterday and asked the heath- 
en families to take sume of the visitors, and now 
tuey gu to the places where they have been in- 
vited. We have sent the Christian representa- 
tives to vur heathen triends, hoping they may be 
a blessing. ‘These Christian boys never eat with- 
out a blessing over their food; and, if they should 
dv nothing else, this would speak loudly. You 
may go out to the chapel with us, and help us 
hang up sume pictures and the map of. Asia. 
‘Those veautitul ones are a present from a friend 
in India. See this boy behind you, with his hair 
down. He is deliguted. He has never seen 
some of them, but he knows them at once. He 
has learned all the New Testament parables and 
the meaning of them, and he is very pleased. 
S-e how he stands befure the one yonder. Ah! 


he says to little John, ‘‘The enemy sowed bad 
seed in my heart the other day, when I forgot 
and told a lie.” This boy is froma heathen fam- 
ily; but he is never absent from the Sunday 
school. The maps and pictures are .all hung, 
and a Burman text written on the black board, 
which will stand between the pastor and the Sab- 
bath school Superintendent, Dr. Shaw Loo. 
Now we will go back to our house. 

You say this brick walk is very nice between 
the chapel and ourhouse. A heathen man made 
us this walk, and it is a great comfort in the wet 
season, when we go to and from the school, 
which is held inthe chapel. See those two young 
men, with cloth over their arms and with bare 


shoulders. They have no soap in their place, © 


and so our boys have given them a little soap, 
and they have been down to the stream and 
washed their jackets so that they can be clean to- 
morrow. As they had a long walk this morning, 
they are tired; and now they will stretch them- 
selves out on the boys’ verandah and sleep for an 
hour. Do you see Miss Evans, with that compa- 
ny of young menandwomen? They are to sing 
a piece at our Sunday school concert, and they 
are to have a few minutes of practice. 

It is the tune *‘Lischer, in Bradbury,” page 61. 
They are to have all the parts, and though Miss 
Evans is only just through her Burman spelling 
book, she has been at work on the Burman 
hymn, and can sing it with her choir. 


Sunday School Concert. — This is the pro- 
gramme of our Sunday school concert. Sermon 
by the pastor at 10 A. M. Life of David. Call 
of the Superintendent. Hymn by church and 
Sabbath school. Cail of the roll. Questions, 
from the Creation to the tower of Babel. Exam- 
ination of Sabbath school teachers and assist- 
ants in the Bible. Report of attendance and col- 
lections, by the Superintendent and Assistant. 
Miss Evans’ Choir. Questions to the Infant De- 
partment. Parables from the classes. Bible- 
Historical texts. Remarks. History from the 
Lewis school and the Letpadan school. Hymna 
and Benediction by the Sonnway pastor. 


How the Children appeared.—Sabbath evening. 
The concert was not one of our best ones, but it 
was good. The Lewis school is only two miles 
from here; so they brought up a company of 
girls, which was very pleasing to our girls, and I 
dare say to the boys also; for the Burmans are 
not wanting in all human traits. The children of 
that school were good on the maps and pictures. 


Some of the heathen had them at breakfast, and 
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we hear they had a good preaching time. One 
repeated the Commandments, and another the 
Lord’s Prayer, and atone place they sang. They 
left their home before daylight and were pretty 
weary, but they were not idle. 


Caught in a Shower.—At 2 o’clock we gave 
this company some food, and then they returned. 
Just before they started, we had a heavy shower; 
and. as it was a long distance, they were obliged 
to leave before it had ceased. As they went out 
of our premises the rain increased, and I was 
troubled about the clothes of the boys; but the 
teacher and pastor told me I need have no fear 
for the young heathen boys; for as soon as they 
could get out of our sight, they would go in their 
tiger pattern dress. 

They hung down their heads when the teacher 
said this; but one of them burst out and said he 
hoped it would rain very hard. They went off, 
singing *“‘Happy Land.” To-morrow morning 
the Letpadan school return to theirhome. They 
have invited us to meet with them after the rainy 
season is over. 

Monday morning.—You ask me what those 
men came for. Those two heathen men stood 
in the door of the chapel yesterday, and they 
were so pleased with the history of the Creation, 
that they have come for atract. That woman 
yonder, has come to put her sons in our school, 
and that old man yonder says he likes the meet- 
ing of yesterday better than any one he has 
seen. 

Thus you see these concerts have a great and 
good influence upon the grown people; but I 
think the most important object is the one we 
have in bringing these children before the parents 
in such concerts; for some of them never come 
into the Sabbath school. In the prayers last 
night a number of the old men prayed for the 
children, and one man prayed that the Christian 
parents might be more earnest in home work, for 
the children. Another man has chosen a text 
for his house-wall, so that he will be reminded of 
those things. 

The Shawmut Avenue Bell.—Some of the 
heathen ci:ildren told me the other day that they 
thought the “Shawmut Avenue Bell” had a 
sweeter tone for the Sabbath school than for any 
other service. When you pray for us, remem- 
ber our Sunday schools here. I think i have 
not told you about the Communion Service pre- 
sented to the church bya friend in America. 
Another friend has sent me a fine present of 
books and pictures. They are out on their mis- 
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sion work. My friends have been very kind in 
sending me aid in various ways. I have go 
much to do that my pen canrot speak forth my 
heart’s grateful thanks; but I know it all, and 
our Lord, who loveth the cheerful giver, will not 
let these acts go without their reward. May a 
rich blessing rest upon all those churches, so- 
cieties, Sunday schools, and special Christian 
friends. Remember Miss Evans when you pray 
for us here. We thank God for her. 


Mission to Karens. 
Lerrer From Dr. Binney. 

Last Days of Dr. Wade.—Rangoon, June 12, 
1872.—Our dear br. Wade has left us for his 
heavenly home; he died on the morning of the 
10th inst. and was buried in the evening, as is 
necessarily done; certainly not more than twen- 
ty-four hours can elapse from the time of death 
to that of burial, in this country. He has had a 
long life of faithtul labor for his divine Master, 
full of usefulaess and honor. 

Since he has resided with me, now fifteen 
months, he has been a daily, I may say without 
intermission, sufferer, often with the most acute 
pain. Still he has not fora day omitted to work, 
until about six days before his death. His mind 
was clear to the last, and strong until within a 
few days of his decease. In our mission there 
was no clearer, more discriminating, or sounder 
judgment than that of Dr. Wade. For the first 
eight or ten months, [ was accustomed to give 
him all my leisure hours, from 4 1-2 to 5 1-2 P. 
M., and trom eight to nine, P. M. I lett him to 
select suca topics for conversation as he pre- 
ferred. He seemed to be at home with all class- 
es of knowledge, and to have forgotten little 
that he ever knew. But, after that time until 
within afew days of his death, on account of 
his failing strength, he was able to sit with 
me only for the hour between eight and nine 
in the evening. The time then spent was upon 
religious and theological subjects, or upon the 
interests and prospects of Chrisi’s cause in the 
world, especially in Burmah. They were to me 
hours never to be forgotten. I have learned 
the strength of his intellect, the sober and sate 
character of his theological views, the soundness 

-of his judgment and the goodness of his heart. 
I shall indeed be guilty, if I am not a wiser man 
and a better Christian, for his precious society. 


—o— 
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MISSION TO ASSAM, 
LreTreR FROM Mr. NEIGHBOR. 


The School.— Conversions. — Nowgong, May 
9, 1872.—The Hill tribe work in my oare is pro- 
gressing as favorably as usual, so far as school- 
work is concerned. I have now in successful 
operation eleven szhools, nine of which receive 
aid from government. Six of the teachers are 
Christians. In the Normal School are fifty-one 
pupils, eighteen of whom are Christians, and the 
gons of Christian parents. Of the others, sever- 
al are seeking Christ, while others again are very 
favorably disposed towards Christianity. 

From time to tine we have the great joy of 
bringing these young men to an open profession 
of Jesus. De. Beoason a few weeks ago bap- 
tized two of them, and since then I have bap- 
tized a third. In Mon’s village, he tells me 
there is a very good state of feeling indeed, 
both among his school boys and the chiefs of the 
village. Iam very anxious to go up there; but 
cannot till the cool weather comes. I am ex- 
pecting one young man who, as he expresses it, 
“desires to take the name of God,” to come down 
to see me in order that I may acquaint myself 
with his case. 


Persecution for Christ’s sake.-—The young 
man whom [ recently baptized, has already borne 
the sufferings of vur Christian service, in the 
abandonment of him by his wife and parents. 
Another of our school boys who was recently bap- 
tized, went home to see his parents during a 
week’s vacation, and although he says they were 
glad to see him, they refused to eat with him, or 
to admit him into the house. He had to sleep in 
the outavuse with the cows and goats. I told 
him of the Saviour, who had not the comfort of 
the birds and foxes, and the tears came to his 
eyes and tu imine as he replied, ‘Yes, Sahib, His 
sufferings were far more than mine.” 


A Work of Promise.—Our work has its dis- 
couragements, of course; but these things bind 
our hearts to it with strong chains, and our dai- 
ly prayer is for wisdom, grace, and physical 
strength. It will be a day of tears when we are 
compelled to leave this people. I want to have 
the gospel preached in every noox of these hills. 
I have two boys who have purposed fully to 
preach the gospel next year, to make this their 
life work; both of them good, earnest Christians, 
and one, a boy of promise. They will go togeth- 


er. The latter one I am daily instructing in the 
Epistle to the Romans in the form of a written 
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lecture, which he writes down for preservation 
and reference. My Assamese is doubtless far 
from elegant composition; but it conveys my 
meaning to him, and I am content to sacrifice el- 
egancies for a time, if I can give him the instruc- 
tion. The grain, and not the shell, is the desid- 
eratum. I am able to talk well enough now to 
be understood, and next cool season [ trust to be 
able to preach somewhat as I go among the peo- 
ple. 


Help Needed.—In my village schools are 205 
boys, making, including the normal school, 256 
altogether. I trust with prayer that our good 
brethen and sisters at home, whom the Lord has 
richly blessed in every way, will not forget that 
this important work is theirs, and will not omit 
to pray for it, and help it. 

Mrs. Neighbor's Efforts. — Mrs. Neighbor is 
also trying to instruct and influence for the Sa- 
viour one of the Baboo’s wives, for which my wife 
has to go to her house, she not being permitted 
to appear outside of the enclosure around her 
husband’s house. This effort of my wife is inde- 
pendent of Miss Bronson’s more extended labors. 
Mrs. N. has the cares of her household, but is 
anxious to do what she can for the Saviour. She 
would like to have a school here for Mikir wo- 
men, if we had the means to support them. 


CHINA. 


Eastern China Mission. 
FROM Mr. BakEScHLIN.* 


Baptisms in Ningpo.—Ningpo, Feb. 28, 1872. 
—Next Lord’s day, the 17th of March, I trust I 
shall have the unspeakable joy of immersing in 
Jesus’ love two more believers, who have forsak- 
en heathenism and turned to the living God, to 
serve Him in righteousness. One is the first fe- 
male who attended our services, and the other 
her son. Many weeks have they been tried, and 
I hope they are true citizens of the heavenly 
city. My heart is in pain for more, that they 
may be saved. The same day there will be the 
first voluntary collection of money for missionary 
purposes, among the little company around us. 

I have made up my mind, and am acting ac- 
cording to this resolution. From every one who 
wishes to become a Christian, and who will put 
on Christ by baptism, I take the promise that he 


*Mr. Baeschlin is the missionary of our German 


churches,—their first foreign missionary effort. His sta- 
tion is at Ningpo. 
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will serve Christ according to his power,—also 
by money. This is a good test for a Chinaman. 
This is, I think, not going too far according to 
Matt. 28. Of course, this money is only applied 
to the spread of the Gospel. ‘The help atforded 
to the poor is a separate matter. 


Mr. Baeschlin’s time is much occupied in training an 
assistants. He was so happy as to have an excellent 
Christian young man apply to him for instruction. 
Mrs. bueschliu says —* With this student, Youg seng 
and his wile, iseh 5. Meot, and the last admitted moth- 
er and son and Tih, we have quite w little church, and 
they have already bégun to bring every Suuday their lit- 
tle mission subscriptions. When this mouey is envugh, 
we intend to Jet them do something special of their own 
with it, viz., to keep wu preacher ur au additional Bible 
woman, as we shall ve led.” 


MISSION TO GREECE. 


Lerrer FROM Mrs. SAKELLARIUS. 

Greek Convert.—Athens, Greece, June 29, 1872. 
—'Two things have stirred our hearts with a quick- 
er feeling ot joy and trustin God. ‘lhe first is 
the awakening of our servant girl (a refugee) to 
a sense of herself as a sinner befure God, and 
the desire to obtain furgiveness of Christ. She 
was so completely overwhelmed with the array of 
her sins in the light of Gou’3 countenance, that 
she could only cry, **What shall [ do?” 

She was directed to use tie means of prayer 
and meditation upon God’s gracious prumiises to 
those who call upon Him in sincerity and truth. 
She said she could not pray ; but wnen we knelt 
in prayer together, the words flowed frum her 
lips in cunfessiva and pleadings sucu as only, it 
seemed to me, the Holy Spirit could dictate. 

God is now in her heart, she says, and she 
wants to live for Christ, and longs tw read the 
word of God with ease. Now ste spells out the 
words of her Guspel lesson and the bymns we 
sing at our morning prayers with great interest, 
and at night we Can hear her voice in prayer, as 
we pass her dvor. A change is munitest in her, 
which we hope is genuine and lasting. The oth- 
er day she said to me she would like an assur- 
ance that her heart is clean from all her sins, and 
that she was afraid that persons would mock her, 
and laugh at her fur changing her religion. I 
told her she must expect just such temptations 
and trials, and because she was a Christian she 
would not be exempt from them; but if she truly 
loves Jesus, she will not mind the world, but will 
overcome all fear by prayer and faith. 

A day or two after she said, don’t care now 
what the world or my relatives will say to me or 
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about me, because I love Jesus, and now I shall 
not die.” not?” I questioned. ‘Be- 
cause,” she replied, ‘Jesus has forgiven my sins, 
and when death comes, I[ shall be in the eternal 
life.” This is a matter of rejoicing im which the 
angels in heaven join with us; and I know the 
saints on earth will also. 


Jealous of the Missionaries.—The other mat- 
ter is an article issued py the Holy Synod against 
the three missionaries here, as it reads in order, 
Kalopathakes, Sakellarios, and Constantine. We 
have a small field vf Jabor, but it is also very 
hard. 

The ecclesiastical dignitaries are very jealous 
of our drawing a handtul of hearers from their 
holy body, and fear for the foundation of their 
holy religion,—the undermining lever being the 
pure and simple gospel. ‘A little leaven leaven- 
eth the whole lump,” perhaps comes with some 
force to the sacred despots. 

Milon Sakellarios, our nephew, and Jordan, 
another Christian young man, will leave in about 
ten days for a Bible tour in Macedonia. 


MISSION TO GERMANY. 
The Prussian Association. 

The annual Conference of the Prussian Asso- 
ciation was held at Elbing, June 13—15. Br. G. 
W. Lehmann was elected, Moderator, br. Niemetz, 
assistant, and eight clerks. Delegates present, 
24; visiting brethren, 9; tutal63. Besides these, 
humerous members of the Eibing and other 
churches were present. 

The preachers’ reports of the year spoke of 
few revivals. Mr. Kemnitz, of ‘lemplin, in a 
letter excusing his absence, wrote as tullows :— 


Letter from Mr. Kemnitz.—Another point de- 
serving of mention is the decline in the num- 
ber of ministers. Some churches -are without 
preachers and have been so, for a longer or 
shorter period. Even if we find brethren pos- 
sessing the requisite gifts, we soon discover 
that they are wanting in education. We 
must therefore bring into existence a school set 
apart for this purpose, even if we can have but a 
single teacher, that a constant succession of mes- 
sengers of the word may proceed from it. A 
friend in Mecklenburg offers freely to give a part 
of the needed support, because, as he says, other 
denominations are taking precedence of us, who 
introduce into the ministry none but educated 
men. 


Teacher converted. — Mr. Grau, of Bladiau, 


‘ 
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said—A short time ago, a teacher wrote to me 
saying that he was anxious about his soul, and 
asking how he could be made a member of the 
church. Mr. Grau says—‘“‘I visited him, and 
we walked together into a neighboring forest, 
that we might converse without interruption. 
He told me that he was formerly a Catholic, and 
forsome years employed as « Catholic teacher. 
Then he was troubled about his religion. Next 
he became a Lutheran, but he was no better off, 
for his mind was no more at rest than before. 
After that, being emploved as private teacher ina 
house in Masuren, he became acquainted with a 
Baptist who endured with the greatest patience 
all manner of reproaches and contempt on ac- 
count of his faith. This, he said to himself, 
must be the true religion, and a religion worth 
having. He formed acquaintance with another 
teacher. who was also a Baptist, and who direct- 
ed him to go at once to Jesus. Then he inquired 
of him how he could become a church member. 
I said the same to him.—that he must first go to 
Jesus, and then nothing could stand in his way. 
I prayed with him, and when he arose he em- 
braced me with joy. I hope he will find his way 
to heaven.” 

The wants of the work came up for discussion. 
Regret was expressed that it had not been possi- 
ble to commence the School for Preachers at 
Hamburg, and the earnest wish that something 
might be done in this direction. 


Letter From Mr. FREITAG. 


A Prosperous Work.—‘‘They who sow in tears 
shail reap in joy.” The territory of Braun- 
schweig (Brunswick), so rich in temporal things, 
has been as poor in spiritual things. It has been 
very difficult for a soul to be brought to believe. 
Labor and patience, and unwavering trust in God 
has been our sole dependence. But we now have 
the joy of adopting the words in Solomon’s Song, 
2:10—14. Feb. 5, I baptized two young girls in 
Braunschweig, 15 and 16 years of age, children 
of church members, and both members of the 
Sabbath school. Another young girl of the same 
age also found peace the same evening. Anoth- 
er was very anxious, and has since found peace. 


More Baptisms.—At another outstation, Helm- 
stedt, every thing is very encouraging. Two of- 
fered themselves to the church a fortnight ago, 
and a number more are anxious. Last Sabbath 
I was in Helmstedt, and five more came forward 
as candidates for baptism, one of them only fif- 
teen years of age, anda member of the Sabbath 


school. The meetings are well attended, and 
many are anxious. The brethren are very active 
in laboring for their fellowmen. 

I go from house to house, offering to the peo- 
ple the Word of God. Many parchase a copy; 
and if any do not, I leave in every house at least 
a little tract, and I have had many encouraging 
conversations with the people. From such sow- 
ing, in due time there must come fruit. From 
June 1871 to June 1872, I baptized 17. 


Letrer From Mr. Witims, Nevporr. 


Opposition and Baptism.—Recently an aged 
couple, both over 70 years of age, were baptized 
in Neudorf. The same week, I received a letter, 
requesting me to baptize another candidate on the 
23d of June. I found the candidate a young 
farmer, belonging to a good, well-to-do family. 
He told me how his brother and sister had left no 
means untried to dissuade him from his purpose. 
The brother had even threatened, if he were baptiz- 
ed, to take his life. He replied that nothing should 
hinder him from fulfilling his purpose to obey 
Christ. ‘Well,” said the brother, ‘if nothing 
happens, our parents will come on Sabbath 
morning, and put a stopper on it.” (They live 
only about two hours distant.) 

The father came early on Sabbath morning on 
horseback, and handed him a letter. The son 
urged him to stay and attend the meeting with 
him, but the father put himself instantly on the 
road again. The letter was from a Christian 
man, who had been accustomed to hold meetings 
in his neighborhood fora whole year. The letter 
professed to unfold the mystery of infant baptism 
and of the water of regeneration. The son was at 
the meeting bright and early. Joy beamed in 
his countenance. At the baptism, which was ad- 
ministered at noon, there was a crowd of specta- 
tors, including his relations and a company of 
others who came on purpose to make disturb- 
ance. Scarcely had I said Amen, in the prayer 
at the water, when the candidate began to pray, 
particularly for his poor relatives, in a strain of 
such impressive earnestness, that almost the en- 
tire assembly was moved totears. The opposers 
were all struck dumb. ‘Yes,” said the brother, 
‘‘now I shall go on my way rejoicing.” 


Not a sound disturbed the ordinance. Many. 


spectators were present at the breaking of bread. 
It is to be hoped that the day was blessed to the 
unconverted. 


Letter From Mr. Linx. 
Baptized Pocket Books.—Wurtemburg, June 
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8.—At a conference meeting, I remarked to the 
brethren that Mr. Spurgeon once said that during 
his ministry he had baptized over 8,000 souls; 
tut that he knew many professors of whom he 
eould not help thinking that their pocket-books 
were still unbaptized, because they were so lack- 
ing in liberality in regard to the support of the 
kingdom of God. The expression struck sever- 
al of the brethren as too strong, and they shook 
their heads. ‘‘No, brethren,” I said, ‘‘it is not 
too strong. For as long as we have not conse- 
crated to God every thing we possess, and 
placed everything under the influence of His 
Spirit,— for that is all that Spurgeon meant,—so 
long we are not what God would have us to be.” 
We have, I am sorry tosay, in this part of Germa- 
ny but too many such members, whose pocket- 
books need to be baptized in this direction. 


Missionary Tours. —I have recently made 
some more distant missionary journeys. The 
people received me with great joy, and the Lord 
Jesus favored us with magnificent assemblies. 
The truth was received eagerly, and fruit will 
not be wanting. I preached in several places 
where a Baptist minister had never been before. 
Many had heard that I was a Catholic; for the 
terms Baptist and Papist sounded like about the 

‘same thing. Butnow they had an opportunity to 
hear what a Baptist is, and they were obliged to 
confess that this is the old and unadulterated 
Scripture doctrine. I enjoyed very precious sea- 
sons with the brethren in many places. In Stutt- 
gart, though it was a week-day evening, the hall 
was well filled. In Tubingen, the University 
city, on the Sabbath I was privileged to meet 
many of my old comrades in the good warfare, 
with whom at earlier periods I had been permitted 
to labor in the service of God. The Lord open- 
ed wide the windows of heaven upon us, and bless- 
ings flowed down in living streams, filling with 
joy the city of God. Inthe evening I had the 
honor of preaching in the hall of the University ; 
and, as a worthy conclusion of the day, we broke 
bread together, and enjoyed the Lord’s presence. 
The clock struck twelve when the brethren from 
the country started on their way home. 

At Lustchau, where I preached on Monday 
evening, a multitude assembled to hear the word, 
far more than our space could accommodate, so 
that many stood out in the street and listened at 
the open windows. It seemed to me as if the 
truth fell with awakening power into more than 
one heart, and many so confessed to me with 
tears. On our way back to Tiibingen, the pre- 
cious songs of Zion sounded out over valley and 
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mountain, and the hour of midnight sounded just 
as we reached the suburbs. Having arrived here, 
we parted with several dear brethren from the 
courttry beyond, who had still quite a journey be- 
fore them beyond the city; while with emotions 
of inexpressible joy, my heart sang— 

O glorious hour! O scene of joy! 

When saints arrive at home; 


Where absence shall no more annoy, 
And partings never come. 


Mr. ALF. 


Seven Candidates Baptized.—March 31, 1872. 
—Last Sabbath we had a glorious baptismal feast 
in Kicin. People came from far and near, and 
we had a numerous assembly. We had about 
500 in ourchapel. The baptism was administered 
at a place not far away, and the whole congrega- 
tion repaired to the water, arranging them- 
selves in two long rows, so that all could see. 
The singers stood at one end of the row, beside 
the seven candidates. Among the latter, one 
was my own son, a youth of nineteen years, and 
my wife and myself and the whole church wept 
tears of joy athis reception and baptism. The 
day was beautiful; the singing, charming. The 
sermon in the chapel was on Matt. 28, and the 
baptism, one of the most delightful I ever wit- 
nessed. 

The whole Sabbath was truly a triumphant 
resurrection day of the Lord Jesus. A thousand 
thanks for the blessings He has showered upon us 
and upon His people. 

Since new year’s, I have baptized here 19 per- 
sons. Some have been baptized by other breth- 
ren, so that this year thus far nearly 50 have 
been joined to the people of God. The church 
at Kuroweck has also had additions; how many, 
I do not know. 


LETTER FROM 


Tue DaAnisH ASSOCIATION. 


The yearly meeting of the Danish Association 
was held, June 21—22, at Vandlose. Delegates 
present, 29, besides five ministers and numerous 
brethren. Moderator, br. K6Obner, with an As- 
sistant and two clerks. The missionaries and 
delegates made their annual reports, showing that 
peace and unity prevail in all the churches. The 
increase has not been great; for many have emi- 
grated, some have died, and some have been cut 
off. But new doors are open in many places in 
Denmark, and there is reason to hope that there 
will soon be spiritual fruit. A journey to collect 


funds for the chapel in Copenhagen resulted in 
the contribution of about $1000, besides $1365 
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raised in Copenhagen. The rest of the church- 
es will be visited on this errand, and, as our 
American brethren have sent $1000, it is hoped 
that within three years that church will be free 
from debt. 


Danish School of Theology.—The brethren in 
America having also protiised $300 for the sup- 
port of a school for preachers, we hope to have 
such a school in Copenhagen next winter, where 
five or six young brethren will be instructed by 
br. Kébner. 

The subjects of discussion at the Association 
were only such as are familiar to every child 
of God. On the Sabbath, the closing day, about 
800 were present in the chapel, the greater part 
of whom were brethren and sisters. 


LETTER FROM ODESSA. 


The first Russian Chapel.—Odessa, April 22, 
1872.—The work to be done here is very large. 
A desire for Scriptural baptism is expressed in 
almost all the colonies. The enemies are power- 
ful too. Much might be said of the persecutions 
which two brethren of Russian nationality have 
had to endure. In spite of the abolition of cor- 
poral punishment, many have been flogged with 
thorns, and their blood has flowed; yet no one of 
them, not even delicate and weak women, has de- 
nied the truth. But this is past. They have 
now obtained perfect liberty. They have even 
been able to begin building a chapel of their own, 
at Aydunepkeu, where a Russian brother named 
Rabilshaska, very talented and joyful in the 
Lord’s work, labors with an almost incredible 
zeal. A German is not permitted to speak to 
them. 


Germans in Russia.—Amongst ourselves, we 
German colonists in the entire south of Russia 
are allowed to hold meetings and to perform bap- 
tisms publicly, and under the protection of the 
law. It is true that in some colonies the Luther- 
an clergymen and the peasants act arbitrarily 
against us; but from this no inference must be 
drawn to the whole. Br. Rabilshaska has also 
addressed a petition to us to help them in the 
erection of their chapel. This is the first chapel 
for regular Baptist Russian worship in the south, 
and as far as I know, in the whole of Russia. 
It is there that the first ray of light is to. pene- 
trate the darkness of Russian superstition. Per- 
haps there are also brethren in Germany, who 
will be willing to do something for this chapel, 
and to add a stone to the first chapel of the em- 
pire of Russia. 
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We are not permitted to labor among the Or- 
thodox Russians, that is, the members of the 
Greek national church. But half of the inhabi- 
tants of Russia belong to the numerous sects of 
the country, which enjoy perfect religious liberty, 
that is, according to Russian notions; which 
means that the government does not either pre- 
vent them or protect them. Among these, for- 
eigners are also permitted to labor, and a larger 
field is opening here than anywhere else. 


MISSION TO SWEDEN. 
LetTerR From Mr. Broapy. 


Preaching and Teaching.—Stockholm, June 
29, 1872.—This year I have only preached occa- 
sionally, perhaps at an average once a month, but 
have instead been able, under God, to do my full 
duty in the school, so that I do not now remem- 
ber to have lost through sickness a single hour. 
And this too, although the instruction has been 
carried on all the six working days of the week. 
When we changed the course last year, we also 
included Saturday as a day of study. I consid- 
er my labors in the : chool to be of the utmost im- 
portance. If it pleases God to own and bless 
me in these, which I have reason to believe He 
has been and graciously is doing, vastly more 
good for souls will in the end be accomplished, 
than even by my preaching. Not that I would 
hereby intimate as if my preaching had at any 
time been in vain. No, it has already pleased 
God to bless it, and this I say to His praise, I 
have much to be thankful for even in this matter. 
But still it seems to me, as if by my labors in the 
school, the Lord was permitting me to preach 
His truths and His gospel by so many more 
mouths. I prize my office as teacher in Theolo- 
gy very highly. 

New Missionary Society.—Besides my work in 
the school, I conducted towards spring, for a 
brief time, a weekday Bible class, composed 
mostly of members of the church. While the 
school had a short vacation during Christmas and 
new year’s, I spent the week of holidays in 
preaching to the church in Eskilstuna, whose pas- 
tor had just left them. Some weeks later I left the 
school for a few days, in order to be present and 
serve the cause of our mission generally, as well 
as that of Theological education in particular, at 
a missionary meeting held in Hallsberg, com- 
posed of delegates from the various churches of 
Nerike Association. According to previous ar- 
rangements, they had met to form a Missionary 
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Society in connection with the Association, and 
whose field of operation should extend as far be- 
yond the limits of the latter as their means would 
allow. This new Society promises, under God, 
much good. 


The Theological Seminary.—We closed the 
school on the 12th inst., and intend, the Lord 
willing, to begin again on the 4th of September 
next. We have had fifteen pupils during the 
year. There were sixteen at the beginning, but 
one left. The new schedule of studies, the out- 
lines of which I presented in my last report, has 
now had a year’s trial, and it works as well as was 
expected. Our great need now is a good pre- 
paratory school and more instructors. We have 
been obliged to engage two extra teachers during 
the year, one to instruct in mathematics and nat- 
ural philosophy, and the other in physiology. In 
the latter part of April br. Nystrom desired to 
take a trip to Great Britain, to be present at the 
annual gathering in Spurgeon’s College, and at 
the May meetings. As he had never been in 
England, we did not object, thinking it would be 
for the benefit of the cause here, to have him go 
and get an insight into the ways and workings of 
Baptists and other Christians in that country. 
He had previously so arranged the studies in his 
classes, that he could leave for a few weeks with- 
out any serious inconvenience or loss to the 
school. During his absence br. Drake and I di- 
vided his hours as best we could between us. 
Br. Nystrom returned in time to be present at the 
closing, refreshed in body and mind. He brought 
back with him several valuable presents of books, 
made to our schocl library by brethren in Eng- 
land and Scotland, among which is a complete 
set of the Anti-Nicene Library, now being pub- 
lished by Messrs. Clark and Bros., Edinburgh. 
He had also collected, I believe, some fifty 
pounds sterling for our mission. 

We have had but four classes during the year. 
The fourth consisted of only two scholars, who 
ended their studies with this term. They re- 
ceived, some time ago, calls to settle over church- 
es. Five, in all, went out from the Institution 
this summer. Besides the two mentioned, two 
of the first and one of the second; this last one 
was a partial courser, who had not decided on 
staying longer than two years. Several church- 
es are desirous of obtaining him. The two of 

the first class who have been with us but one year, 
are excellent brethren. 


Prospects for next Year.—Some seven or eight 
new ones have expressed a desire to enter next 
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fall. Of these, six have already handed in their 
applications, which have been received. Two of 
these six went out from us two years ago, after 
having finished the three years’ course ; but they 
desire now to enter againin order to receive the 
advantages of the longer course, which the school 
did not then afford. One or perhaps two of the 
new comers will support themselves. Some of 
them are favored with unusually good records 
from their fields of service, where the Lord seems 
greatly to have blessedthem. Allof them, how. 
ever, are honored in the churches, and possess 
the confidence of the brethren. Thus it seems 
now as if we would have from sixteen to eighteen 
pupils at the opening of next term; andc nsid- 
ering the great need of laborers in the field, this 
prospect affords us abundant reason for gratitude 
to God. 

At the last meeting of our Board. it was re- 
solved that we should admit, on the proper rec- 
ommendation of some known brother, to the free 
tuition of the school such needy Christian young 
men, as, although not being Baptists, might still 
desire to enter. We hope that this also may, 
under God, be a means of advancing the cause of 
truth and the gospel. 


Interest felt in the Seminary.—The number of 
visitors present at the closing was larger than 
usual, especially of brethren and friends from 
abroad. This I consider a good omen; and 
many other things besides seem plainly to indi- 
cate that the interest in it is rapidly increasing 
among our churches in most parts of the land. 
Among the favorable signs must be considered 
also the contribution of some fourteen hundred 
rix dollars, which the brethren and sisters have 
sent in to the school-treasury during the year. 
This contribution is in answer to a petition for 
help, which we made last fall, because we found 
that the appropriation from the Union would not 
sustain all the scholars we hadon hand. The 
appeal was addressed to every Baptist in the 
country, and accompanied the Evangelist, our 
monthly periodical. The response has been 
made apparently from all parts of the land, no 
section being behind. And not the least cheering 
was a bequest of fifty rix-dollars which a sister 
made to our Seminary on her dying bed. With 
these fourteen hundred, and some individual 
pledges made by certain brethren in the city here, 
we shall just be enabled to close the accounts of 
the school at the end of the financial year with- 
out debt. But I believe we shall be obliged to 
make a similar appeal to the churches even this 
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year. And it may be the Lord designs in this 
way to educate our churches to finally take the 
whole charge of the school. 


The Triennial Conference. — Our Triennial 
Conference opened the day after the closing of 
the school, and continued three days. This was 
the sixth triennial gathering of the Baptists in 
Sweden. The chapel, save the galleries, was 
pretty well filled. There were about 120 dele- 
gates present, representing nearly as many 
churches. The number of visitors from our 
country churches, not delegates, was about the 
same; among others were br. Ryding from Den- 
mark, a laborer belonging to br. Oncken’s field; 
also our aged br. IIymander, from Finland. This 
brother, now sixty-nine years of age, has been 
for the last forty years a priest in the Lutheran 
church, all the time located at one place, in the 
east of Finland, on the very borders of Russia. 
He has become convinced of baptism within the 
last two or three years, but has entertained a 
living hope in Christ almost from his youth up. 
He possesses an unblemished reputation, having 
sustained among his people an excellent Chris- 
tian character. 


Baptism of a Priest from Finland.—The bap- 


tism of this aged servant of Christ, together with 
his believing daughter, twenty-six years old, who 
had accompanied her father from their far off 
home, to be at the same time buried with Christ, 
and which solemn ceremony took place at noon 
the day after the Conference, which was a Sab- 
bath, made quite an episode among us. He has 
gone back now to labor in his own field, a dark 
region, no longer as a priest of the State church, 
but as a gospel laborer, following closely in the 
footsteps of the Lord and the apostles. This is 
the hand of God. His time to save even Finland 
has now come, and soon now, we feel assured, the 
flame will spread even over immense, but be- 
nighted, Russia. 


Baptism of a Swedish Priest—Another priest 
of the Lutheran church, pastor Fernholm, was 
baptized only a few days previous to br. Hyman- 
der, but in Gottenburg, and by br. Truve. Br. 
Fernholm is a younger man, perhaps about thir- 
ty-two years or so. He has also been known as 
a Christian for several years, and has wielded a 
wide spread influence among the Lutheran Chris- 
tians in Central Sweden. He has lately received 
appointment as a Seamen’s Missionary, by the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society, and is at 
present stationed at Gottenburg. He is a culti- 
vated man, and a writer. We are thankful to 
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God for such men, for we need them. We ex- 
pected him at our Conference; but his wife was 
taken sick just as he was about to start for Stock- 
holm, and this prevented him. He sent us a 
representative instead, in the form of a brief trea- 
tise, stating his reasons for becoming a Baptist, 
which he just had printed, to be handed as anan- 
swer to his many inquiring and wondering Luth- 
eran friends. After briefly stating the Scriptu- 
ral reasons for his change, he takes up about fif- 
teen of the most current as well as most subtle 
objections to the truth, under which the Luther- 
ans here, as well as pedo-baptists the world over, 
so fondly shield their anti-scriptural dogma and 
practice. These objections he equally briefly, but 
quite satisfactorily, disposes of. He promises, 
however, soon to give his friends and the world 
a more thorough and complete work on the sub- 
ject, at which the lovers of truth will al! be glad. 

Revival News.—The spirit of love and barmo- 
ny prevailed throughout the whole of the Con- 
ference. It seemed to be the general expression 
of the people, that they never enjoyed sucha 
pleasant season before at any previous Confer- 
ence, and the news received of the Lord’s doings 
had never been more cheering. Unusual out- 
pourings of the Spirit of God had taken place in 
several parts of our land, especially in the north, 
central and south-western districts, which places 
had witnessed large awakenings, and numbers 
of souls had been born into the kingdom. Even 
the island of Gottland had been visited by the 
Lord. 

Among several very interesting details of re- 
vivals which were related, I will briefly mention 
the one in Stora Mellisa, in Nerike. No special 
sign of activity had been witnessed in the church 
for some years past; but towards the close of last 
year there began to be a change for the better. 
One of the Sunday school teachers invited the 
young people of the place to come together some 
week day, in order tolearn singing. To begin 
with, quite a goodly number of the young folks 
gathered, but only to jest and make fun. But 
there was a different spirit in the teacher; ago- 
rizing prayer was made, and soon one after an- 
other of the jesting ones was slain by the power 
of the word of God. The chapel, which holds a 
thousand people, became crowded, although the 
preachers were none others but untutored farm- 
ing brethren. In a short time a spirit of serious- 
ness spread over the whole community, which is 
made up of several villages, and almost every 
one of the people became more or less moved. 
This awakening is still going on. Their prayer 
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meetings continue often until midnight, the old- 
er Christians going from one to another of the 
conscience-stricken, administering the words of 
life. Even the Sunday schools which are car- 
ried on in the different villages and contain 
some 325 children, have been visited, and sever- 
al of the little ones have found peace in Christ. 


Stockholm Missionary Union. — News like 
these called forth repeatedly earnest thank offer- 
ings to God by the Conference. The afternoon 
of the second day was devoted to the annual 
meeting of the Stockholm Missionary Union. 
Thirty-eight preachers had been supperted during 
the year, of whom eighteen are permanent labor- 
ers, the rest being out only a few weeks or 
months at a time. Several of them have been 
permitted to take part in the great awakening men- 
tioned above. Over 5,000 rix dollars have been 
received into the treasury during the year, and 
202,500 tracts have been distributed, of which 
75,000 have gone out as grants. 


Other Missionary Societies.— We have ten 
other Missionary Societies inthe country, organ- 
ized in connection with the different Associa- 
tions; these also reported their doings before 
the Conference. They are local, and each one la- 
bors in its respective field to build up the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. And not in vain, though their 
success is proportionate to the measure of grace 
and to the means Divinely granted each. One of 
the most zealous of them is the Missionary Un- 
ion of Sundsvall, whose field is the north, em- 
bracing about one-fourth of the territory of Swe- 
den. This Society has existed about fifteen 
years, and has at times, from forty to fifty labor- 
ers in the field, and yet the funds in their treas- 
ury have never before this year exceeded 3,000 rix 
dollars. They are men of faith, laborious and 
self-sacrificing, many of them often working 
without any stated support. In return, the Lord 
blesses them. They are rich in spiritual fruits. 
Many of the day schools are under their charge, 
in which, no doubt, is growing up a large crop to 
be harvested in a future not very far off. 

Swedish Foreign Mission.—A prominent fea- 
ture of the Conference was the resolution to or- 
ganize a Society for the establishment of a For- 
eign Mission. A br. Forsell, furrier by trade, 
has had this on his heart for some time. He got 
up a subscription list in his own household; signed 
himself the first 400 rix dollars towards a yearly 
support for a foreign missionary, and got 300 
more signed by his journeymen. He presented 
this list to the Conference, with an earnest ap- 
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peal to the brethren to take further action in the 
matter. The Conference readily and thankfully 
responded. More than one here has long yearned 
to have some devoted brethren go out even from 
among us to preach the gospel to the perishing 
heathen. A Committee was appointed to draft a 
Constitution, with power to summon, as soon as 
they shall get it ready, the churches to further 
action. And we hope to have at no very distant 
day a Society organized, which, under God, shall 
be the means of inciting us to greater activity 
and more earnest devotion and zeal for the salva- 
tion of the whole world. 

A deeper interest has also been awakened 
among us for the Laplanders in the extreme 
north of Sweden. They number several thou- 
sands, and one might say that their physical and 
moral condition is no better than abject heathen- 
ism. True, they are very hard to reach, speak- 
ing a language of their own, constantly moving 
about from place to place, all their habits and life 
so different from ours. But we feel they have 
been neglected long enough. Our hearts yearn 
for them, and our earnest prayers now are, that 
the Lord in mercy may soon raise up among us 
laborers suitable and willing to go among them, 
giving their lives for their salvation. 


Results of the Conference.—Thus the meeting 
of the Conference was hallowed in the results 
produced. The cords of fellowship were drawn 
tighter, and devotion, love, and earnest zeal for 
the cause of Christ characterized it from its be- 


ginning to its close. Not so little was accom- 
plished ;—resolutions aiming to promote the prac- 
tical efficiency of the churches and the various 
branches of Christian activity among us, were 
passed; questions of government were discussed, 
and questions doctrinal and practical, and more 
than one knotty point cleared up. The subject 
of missions and education, theological and other- 
wise, took a large part of the time. It was abun- 
dantly manifest that our churches and people are 
advancing in the right directior, and this not 
slowly. Truths are deepening; convictions of 
duty are gaining strength, and cherished preju- 
dices, hostile to what is right and good, are being 
forced out of the way. The change for the bet- 
ter, compared with a few vears ago, is apparent. 
It seems to me God is moving in our midst, as 
never before. And they must have been few, 
who, at the breaking up of the Conference, 
did not turn their faces homeward, more firmly 
resolved than ever, by the grace of God, to de- 
vote themselves and their all to Christ. 
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 Persecution.—While however, so much con- 
spires under God, for our encouragement inside 
the kingdom, signs are not wanting, which put us 
in mind that outside all is not yet peace. There 
has been of late an unusual uneasiness on the 
part of the priests of the State church. Perse- 
cutions by the hierarchy are again hecoming 
quite common. A few months ago a Methodist 
preacher in the south western part of the coun- 
try, had to suffer imprisonment coupled with a 
diet of bread and water, for a couple of weeks, 
I think, because he had kept on preaching the 
Gospel contrary to the order of the council of 
the parish church. In another place, another 
Methodist preacher is sued for the same kind of 
offence. In one place a standing order by the 
parish priest forbids one of our Christian breth- 
ren to open his own dwelling to those who may 
desire to gather there in order to worship God. 
It is true that the priests no longer have any 
authority to issue such orders; but what power 
the law does not give them, they arrogate to 
themselves, when they feel they can do so with im- 
punity. In another place, in Dalekarlia, the con- 
sistory have sued a married couple, members of 
one of our churches there, because they married 
each other before their own church, and not as 
the law directs, by a priest. Now it is to be re- 
membered, that according to the law of the land 
here, a subject is doomed to perpetual virgin- 
hood or bachelorhood, unless he has been sprink- 
led while a baby, and afew years later confirmed. 
For American Christians, it will no doubt be dif- 
ficult to understand, on what reasonable grounds 
the absence of infant sprinkling and confirma- 
tion should constitute a hindrance for people who 
love each other, to get married. But to the eyes 
of the law of Sweden, this matter seems to be quite 
plain. A Baptist brother in Norrkoping is sued 
because, although forbidden, he continued on the 
Lord’s day to gather into his own house and in- 
struct in the gospel of Christ, the wretched little 
urchins who otherwise were in the habit on the 
Sabbath of running about in the neighborhood 
and breaking the commandments of God. Most 
of these suits are yet pending; but to me they 
seem as if they were among the last upheavings 
of an expiring volcano, and to augur the begin- 
ning, under God, of a better state of things. 
Legislation as to Religion.—The State church 
is evidently tottering. Parties within her are 
tearing her to pieces by tearing each other; and 
the secular press shows her very little mercy. 
The demand for liberty of conscience is becom- 
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ing more pronounced, even by periodicals other- 
wise conservative. That which gives weight to 
this demand, is especially the 16th paragraph of 
the Constitution, which states: ‘The king ought 
not to force the conscience of any one or allow 
it tobe forced, but to protect every one in the 
free exercise of his religion, so far as he thereby 
does not disturb the peace of the community, or 
occasion general offence.” This fundamental 
law was ratified in 1809, but special legislation 
has hitherto ignored it, and very queer efforts 
have been made by the hierarchy so to explain 
the above paragraph as altogether to get rid of its 
plain and unequivocal sense. 

Here are some specimens of this kind of con- 
stitutional exegesis,—I gather them from a re- 
cent speech by Captain Schréder. The Prime 
Minister says, in answer to the petition for relig- 
ious liberty, which the Baptists here presented 
some years ago: ‘‘Even if this paragraph, which 
circumscribes the action of the king as the high- 
est executive power, could be considered as also 
limiting the action of the law-making power, still, 
it will always belong to this latter power, and to 
none else, to decide to what degree the public proc- 
lamation of strange doctrines may be considered 
as dangerous to the peace of the community or 
as occasioning general offence.” One of the 
prelates says, that the 16th paragraph is meant 
to furnish ‘‘some fine directions, which the king of 
Sweden is to keep before his eyes.” Another 
ecclesiastic says that it ‘‘is the conscience of the 
Lutheran denomination or of the church, which 
is to be protected.” Others assert that ‘‘the con- 
science must be protected, but not the profession 
by the mouth.” Other expounders, again, insist 
that ‘‘it is a confusion of ideas to urge the free- 
dom of the conscience as a ground for liberty of 
confession.” Another says that by the word ‘‘his” 
in the above paragraph ‘‘is meant the religion of 
the king.” Another thinks the word means the 
religion in which one is brought up; and still an- 
other, that it means the religion of foreigners 
shall be protected, but not the religion of kings’ 
subjects. More could be cited; but this is 
enough to show on what slender ground in- 
tolerance rests in this country, which at the same. 
time bespeaks that its days are numbered. 


Swedish Emigrants to America.—Some 236 
of our Baptist church members emigrated last 
year, to your country; how many will come 
over this year is not yet known. But still the 
number of those who, during these last six years, 
have left Sweden to seek a home among you, is 
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already sufficiently large to justify me in saying, 
that your work here is, in part at least, a Home 
mission work of yours. But although it would 
on some accounts perhaps be better for the cause 
here, not to have any of our people leave the 
country, yet we do not begrudge you, but hope 
and pray that when they come among you they 
may not be a burden or a cause of grief, but a 
blessing, and an addition, under God, to the 
strength of your spiritual Zion. 


Efforts for Norway.—Many Norwegians also 
ce me to your country; but we here cannot do for 
these our neighbors as we would wish to! The 
brethren in England do some; but it seems to us 
it would not be amiss, even if we should get a 
sure footing there. We desire that the Swedish 
Baptists might possess ground there, because 
the country is large enough for both American 
and English laborers and because we think it 
would, under God, tend to preserve harmony 
and add strength to our cause in this part of Eu- 
rope. Could you not appropriate some little sum 
for Norway? 


OBITUARY OF REV. EVAN JONES. 


Rev. Evan Jones, who, for fifty years, labored 
as amissionary of the Union among the Cherokee 
Indians, first in North Carolina and then in the 
present home of the Nation in the Indian Territo- 
ry, departed this life, at Tahlequah, Aug. 18, be- 
ing 83 years and three months of age. He was 
born at Breckonshire, Wales, in May, 1789, and 
resided for thirteen years in London, as a mer- 
chant, previous to his coming to America. Un 
der the auspices of the Board of the Baptist 
Triennial Convention, he was appointed, July 24, 
1821, a missionary among the Cherokees, with 
whom he labored for half a century. He was 
a man of scholarly attainments, and acquired 
the Cherokee language and spoke and wrote it 
freely. The confidence in which he was held 
among the Cherokees, who venerated him asa 
father, was never impaired. Even in the hours 
of his last illness, they came from far and near to 
hear a few last words of comfort in their native 
tongue from their revered friend. He was a man 
of quiet home virtues, of unostentatious life, and 
of a purity of character such that not even suspi- 
cion presumed to tarnish it. For the past three 
years he resided in Chetopa, Kansas, at the 
house of his daughter, and was on a visit to his 
son in Tahlequah at the time of his death. 

He had been feeble for some months past, but 
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the sickness which carried him off was very 
short, only four days. The previous Sabbath he 
attended church, and heard his son preach. At 
the dawning of the Sabbath he passed to his rest 
with but little pain, retaining his consciousness 
to the last. He departed with a joyful hope 
through Jesus Christ, and was buried the follow- 
ing Monday. Cherokee Indian brethren officiated 
on the occasion, and wept in deep sorrow while 
they remembered the virtues and deeds of their 
spiritual father. G. J.J. 


LATEST MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


BURMAB. 
HENTHADA. 

Miss Adams reports that in common with all the mis- 
sionaries at that station she has been sick of the dengue 
fever.—a painful dis: ase which has swept overall Bur- 
mah and India. There area number of applicants for 
baptism in the jungle. It ishoped that there are among 
them cases of real conversion. 

TOUNGUO. 


Mr. Bunker’s school, June 2, numbered sixty scholars 
of b»th sexes. More are coming. so that the whole 
number for the term will not fall short of 100. Among 
them are ten Red Karens, an‘ pupils from three other 
tribes. This school, and Dr. Cross’s also, show an ad- 
vance upon the schools of last year. Twelve new men 
have been located in new places, either among the heath- 
en or elsewhere, mostly superior men, and much fruit is 
anticipated from their labors. Much itinerating has 
been performed. In the Bghai Association are 41 church- 
es and 1,596 members. Baptized last year, 103. Mrs. 
Cross has a large school of girls, who speak only the 
Paku dialect. 

ASSAM. 

Mrs. Scott, of Gowahati. writes, June 18, that she 
finds that piace a hard field, the native Christians being 
deficient in interest and enthusiasm. Mr. Comfort and 
family were obliged by failing health to spend several 
months ata hill-station, leaving the church without 
pastoral care, and a double portion of work on the 
hands of Mrs. Scott. 

In the Hill tribe Normal school there are twelve young 
men, preparing to be teachers and preachers among 
their own people. Ten others are studying in the 
school. Mrs. S. has received applications for admis- 
sion from a hundred, but aims to select only such as will 
become hereafter useful in mission work. 

The girls’ school at Nowgong numbers 25 pupils 
Christians, Hindus anl Mohammedans, who receive 
alike Christian instruction, and sing .ogether hyinns of 
Christian worship. The educated Babvos are beginning 
to appreciate the benetits of female education, and sub- 
scribe in aid of the girls’ school. The Zenana work is 
opening in and around Nowgong in an encouraging 
munuer, 

SIAM. 

Dr. Dean writes that the Chinese congregations at 
Bangkok, June 16, numbered 40 at one chapel and 75 or 
80 at the other. 

At Banplasoi, on the same day, Mr. Partridge had a 
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congregation of 31, so that the little chapel was well 
filled. Four persons were received to the church, who 
had been baptized three weeks before in Bangkok. One 
was also received as a candidate. Mrs. Partridge has at 
Bangkok a school of 15 or 16 Chinese boys. ‘T'wo Chi- 
nese have asked for baptism, to join the church in 
Bungkok. 
CHINA. 

Mr. Goddard, of Ningpo, baptized four candidates the 
first Lord’s day in July,—two maies and two temales. 
There are also a few inquirers. 


DENMARK. 


The School of Theology under Mr. Kébner was to be 
opened the tirst of October, in Copenhagen, to continue 
for six months, the funds for its support not allowing a 
longer session. 

During a missionary journey of six months in Den- 
mark, one of the brethren reports that he was listened- 
to every where by large congregations. At Copenlagen 
several have been recently added to the churci.three chil- 
dren of oue family,—the youngest 12 years old. The 
Baptist banner was first planted by Mr. Kébner in Co- 

hage 38. 
SWEDEN. 

Reports of interesting revivals of religion come from 
various portions of Sweden, with many converts and 
baptisms. In one village, a large portion of the fami- 
lies have been awakened. Ata young people’s enter- 
tainment, there was general weeping under the ministry 
of the word, several rejoiced in pardouing love, and 
about 100 usked for prayers. In another place ‘scores 
have found the Lord, and many have been awakened.” 

The Stockholm Missionary Union last yeur supported 
38 preachers, of whom 20 were counected with tie Sem- 
inary at stockholm. In counection with tiie Suudsvall 
Missionary Union, 50 brethren have been supported. 
Tue society has existed fifteen years. Lust year its in- 
come exceeded 3000 rix dollars. 

GERMANY. 

The Prussian Conference recently held in Elbing was 
very much blessed. About ten travelling preachers 
have fur some years ranged over the entire field in Prus- 
sia, preaching daily, and encouraging the churches. 
The church in Berlin prospers, and the attendance is 
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constantly increasing. An enlargement of the chapel 
seems likely to be necessary. 


FRANCE. 


At Lyons a new chapel, on alevel with the street, was 
opened June 30. The baptistery was put in hastily, and 
@ young woman, 22 years of age, was baptized, Sever- 
al straugers witnessed the ordinance, and it was a hap- 
py occasion. Three more candidates are waiting. Two 
men ure needed for the work in the south of France: 
There are two female Baptist Bible readers in Lyons, 
suppor.ed by English frienus. 


GREECE. 
From Athens a letter dated in July reports the hopeful 


conversion of two young women, who give satisfactory 
evidence of the power of the gospel on ueir hearts, 


AFRICA. 


There is a call for the organization of a church among 
the native Cougves, near Luuisiana settlement. 
every point the indications are cheering. ‘Lhe heathen 
are daily asking for laburers to teacu them and their 
children the way of life. The training scuool tor preach- 
ers is making favorable progress. 1ucounection with a 
recent protracted meeting at Monrovia, two native boys, 
@ Bassa uud wu Vey, were deeply impressed, and both 
seem to be hopefully converted. Lucy are how re- 
juicing in hope. 

Seven kings of the Kie country employ a native 
preacher to teach their children. He has been laboring 
ubuut three years, aud has a schuul of 42, many of 
Whuuw are adults, and ail but ten of the number appear 
tu be Christiuus. “Lhe Leathen are gospel hungry and 
lounging tor education.” 

At Lower Buchanan a new house of worship is nearly 
cumpleted, Ln tae Congo settiement called reemans- 
Ville, ueur Clay Ashlaud, 19 are waiting to receive the 
ordinance of baptism. A chapel is in progress of eree- 
tion. inthe vicinity of Clay Ashland greater 
is manifested in religious things than at any former pe- 
riod. 

Two young men are studying, and bid fair to be use- 
ful. Tue preacher in Vonbrunsvil.e reports four recent 
cuuverts, wud more Work than they cun do. 


NOTES AND 
AN ANCIENT REVIVAL. 


In A. D. 387 there was a revolt at Antioch, and the in- 
habitants were thrown into great distress in conse- 
quence. Their trials were blessed to them. The elo- 
quent Chrysostom, who was preaching there, thus de- 
scribed the change: **How often we have entreated the 
worldly to abandon the theatre! and yet they continued 
to run to these immoral places and to these satanic 
meetings, in opposiiion to the services of the Church of 
God. On one side was to be heard the singing of 
psalms; and on the other, savage cries. But now the 
orchestra is silent, and the circus is deserted. Impure 

. Songs are no longer heard in our streets. Our churches 
are full ; every one prays to God; the whole city is be- 
come « Church. It is a great thing to see the affuirs of 
this life, public and private, take a secondary place, and 
to hear nothing spoken of, ut table, in the streets, and at 
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‘other places of meeting, but the law and the word of 


the Lord.” 


GREENLAND. 


A Moravian missionary has recently returned from 
Greenland. His services have extended over a period 
of forty years, and he now becomes a superannuate. 
He testifies to the improvement which has taken place 
in many respects during that time among the Green- 
landers, chietly, it would seem, as the fruit of education- 
al effort in connuec.ion with the mission. In all Green- 
land there is but one station in the neighborhood of 
which there are heathen. With this exception, all the 
Greenlanders profess Chri-tianity. 


NOT SO OLD. 


The rck-cut temples and caves of the Buddhists in 
India have been represenced as having a fabulous anti 
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quity. Careful investigation, however, has shown that 
the very earliest of them date back only to the second 
or third century B.C. The whole range of Buddhist ar- 
chitecture covers only about thirteen centuries. 
CHRISTIANITY IN TURKEY. 


Christianity no longer unfits a man for office in the em- 
pire of Turkey. The Sultan has recently appointed two 
Christians members of the Grand Council, and others 
have been promoted to high official positions. 

FAITH AND OBEDIENCE. 


If faith be the main-spring, devotion winds up the 
machinery and keeps it in continual motion. It is as 
impossible for the soul to remain strong in faith, and 
active in obedience, without cuntinued communion with 
God, the fountain of all grace, as it is for a clock to per- 
form its revolutions without being regularly wound up. 


NOT TO BE RECALLED. 


Lost wealth may be restored by industry; the 
wreck of health may be regained by temperance; for- 
gotten knowledge restored by study; alienated friend- 
ship smoothed into forgetfulness ; even forfeited reputa- 
ijon won by penitence and virtue; but who ever again 
ooked upon his vanished hours? Who ever recalled his 
slighted years, or stamped them with wisdom, or erased 
from heaven’s record the fearful blot of wasted time ? 
THE DIAMOND. 


Koh-i-noor is the name of one of the most brilliant 
and purest diamonds. This name was given it by an 
Asiatic Indian prince. He was so enraptured with 
the brilliancy of the beautiful gem, that he gave it this 
name—in English, **Mountain of Light.” 

1t was found in the mines of Golconda, before the 
Christianera. At the time of Christ it was in the pos- 
session of the rajah of Oojein. For three hundred years 
it passed from father to son and kingdom to kingdom. 
It has been atrophy of war, and a guaranty of peace 
between nations. It has adorned the heads and scep- 
tres of the great; it has been coveted by civilized and 
uncivilized nations. 

In the fourteenth contury it was in the possession of 
Aladin, who placed it among the treasures of Delhi. It 
was aiterwards won by a prince ona battle field, was 
taken from him by his conqueror, Nadir Shah, and is 
now in England, acd brilliantly blazes among other 
bright jewels which adorn the crown of the Queen. 

Portugal has one among the largest and most valuable 
diamonds kuown; if pure, of which there are many 
doubts, its probuble value is $28,000,000—so rich, and 
beautiful, and precious, do men consider this httle gem 
of God’s creation. 

The “Kegent,” or Pitt diamond, is one of the finest 
and purest. ‘wo years were required in cutting and 
fully developing all its beauty and splendor. It was 
purchased by the regent duke of Orleans in 1743, cost- 
ing over a half million dollars; it is now estimated at a 
million; it was placed by the great Napoleon in the hilt 
of his sword, and taken from him by the Prussians at 
the battle of Waterloo, 1815. 

THE ROCK OF AGES. 


The precivus stones of Golconda and Borneo require 
years of labor to get them, and years to make them beau- 
tiful; but with all this labor and pains, they can never 
throw out such floods of glorious light, and give such 
comiort, as does tl.e stone found in the ‘Rock of Ages.’ 
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PROGRESS. 


“Fifty years ago, the Friendly Islands were sunk in the 
grossest darkness of heathenism. Now over 30,000 na- 
tives regularly attend Christian worship, and contrib. 
ute over 15,000 dollars a year to religious objects. They 
also sustain 250 day schools with 15,000 pupils.” 
SOUTH AFRICA—NATAL. 


In heathendom, woman somehow is always lower in 
the scale of degradation than man. A lady missionary 
thus describes her condition in Natal, South Africa: 
“The native says of his daughters, ‘they are my cattle, 
my mouey, my merchandise. My wives are my cattle, my 
horse, my plow and my wagon. I bought her and paid 
for her, and have a right to beat and kill her, if I choose, 
The father or oldest brother sells the daughter or sister 
to him who can pay for her the greatest number of cat- 
tle, thus often connecting her for life with a person 
whom she abhors. She has no light or joy in this world, 
no thought or knowledge of any in the world to come, 
Her dress is an ox-skin, softened by rubbing, and tied 
just above the hips. A dress of this kind lasts from one 
to two years, andis never washed. The child is also 
fastened to the back by a skin. The arm ornaments are 
strips of skin with the hair on. The head-dress is a 
wreath made of the skin and hairof the goat. The hair 
of the woman is filled with red clay, and rolled ia 
strings which hang over the eyes. Combing, of course, 
is an impossibility, neither is the head ever washed, 
She digs im the tield witha hoe of immense weight, 
while the child is borne upon the back. She plants, 
does the harvesting and carries the grain home upon 
her head. She brings wood trom the bush, water from 
the river, cooks the food, aud, when it is ready, the 
man euts and is filled. If any remains, the women eat 
and then the children; but if there is but litule, the 
man may finish all, while wife a.d children go hungry,” 
—Moruing Star. 

CENTRAL AFRICA. 


A surprising bit of intelligence is that which comes 
from Central Africa, regarding Prof. Blyden’s explora- 
tions. He isa negro, but a man of culwre and a fine 
Arabic scholar, and is making an expedition into the 
interior of Atrica. He writes irom a town eighty miles 
from Freetown, Sierra Leoue, that he has fuund a Mo- 
hammedan University, with about a thousand persons 
connected with it. To his surprise, he found that there 
were large numbers of girls among them, studying Ar- 
abic. The teachers and learned men were glad to get 
the Arabic Bible, published by the American Bible So- 
ciety, and were not unwilling to admit it as a text 
book. This may yet be the key to the Christianization 
of interior Africa, so largely under the control of the 
Mohammedans. 

RAIN FROM HEAVEN. 


Once a little girl, who loved her Saviour very much for 
having so loved her, came to her clergyman with eigh- 
teen shillings for a missionary society. 

*How did you collect so much? Is it all your own?” 
the clergyman asked. ‘ 

“Yes, sir, I earned it.” 

*But how, Mary ?—you are so poor.” 

“Please, sir, when I thought how Jesus had died for 
me, I wanted to do something for Him, and I heard how 
money was wanted to send the goud news out to the 
heathen, and as lhad no money of my own, I earned 
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this by col.ecting rain-water and selling it to washer- 
women fora penny a bucket. That is how I got the 
money, sir.” 

“My dear child,” said the clergyman, “I am very 
thankful that your love to your Saviour has led you to 
work so long and patiently for him; now I shall gladly 
put down your name as a missionary subscriber.” 

“Oh! no, sir, please; not my name.” 

“Why not, Mary ?”? 

“Please, sir, I would rather no one knew but Him; I 
should like it to be put down as ‘-Rain from heaven?” 


THE BIBLE IN COURT. 


Dr. Cote, Missionary of the Southern Baptist Board 
to Rome, writes that oaths are now administered in the 
Roman courts upon the Bible instead of upon the cruci* 
fix, and that the same practice is followed in some of 
the courts of Tuscany. 


CONTESTING HIS RIGHTS. 


The son of a Hindu gentleman, who was disinherited 
on account of having embraced Christianity, has ap- 
pealed from the decision of a court in India to the Eng- 
jish courts. ‘The annual income of his father’s estate is 
said to be worth $200,000, 
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KING POMPEY. 


An old African negro who had long served the Lord, 
when on his death-bed was visited by his friends, who 
lamented that he was going to die, saying: “ Poor Pom- 
pey is dying.” The old saint, animated with the pros- 
pect before him, said to them with much earnestness: 
“Don’t cull me poor Pompey, I king Pompey.” 


SILENT INFLUENCE. 


We are touching our fellow-beings on all sides. They 
are affected for good or for evil by what we are, by what 
we say and do, even by what we think and feel. May 
flowers in the parlor breathe their fragrance through the 
atmosphere. We are each of us as silently saturating 
the atmosphere about us with the subile aroma of our 
character. Inthe family circle, besides and beyond all 
the teaching, the daily life of each parent and child mys- 
teriously modifies the life of every person in the house- 
hold. The same process on a wider scale is going on 
through the community. No man liveth to himself and 
no man dieth to himself. Others are built up and 
strengthened by our unconscious deeds; others may be 
wrenched out of their places and thrown down by our 
unconscious influence.—Congregationalist, 


NOTICE. 

In consequence of the long continued and much lamented illness of Rev. Dr. Warren, and 
his consequent inability to perform the duties of Corresponding Secretary, considering the 
urgent necessities of the work, and acting on instructions from the Board of Managers, the 
Executive Committee, at its meeting held August 6th, elected REv. Geo. W. GARDNER, 


D. D., to the office of Corresponding Secretary of the Missionary Union. 


Dr. Gardner has 


signified his acceptance of the position and entered upon its duties. Henceforth the corre- 
spondence of the Union will be conducted by Rev. J. N. Murpock, for the Foreign Depart- 
ment, and Rev. GEO. W. GARDNER, fur the Home Department. 


Mission Rooms, Sept. 1872. 


J. N. Murpock, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN AUGUST, 1872. 


MAINE, $22.00. 

Wrrren, Ladies’ Bap. Fur. Miss. Soc., Mrs. E. 
A. Richardson tr. 12; Portiand, Mrs. L. A. 
Woodman 5; 1 

Livermore, a triend 

N&wW HAMPSHIRE, $100.00. 

Fisherville, 1st ch., 5.5., tuw. sup. of nat. pr., 
cure Kev. J. K. Goddard, Ningpo, China, 
Brown tr., 

VERMONT, $10.50. 

Swanton, R. A. Smiun 2; ot. Albuns, Mrs. E. B. 
Smitu 2; Aibany, atriend .60; Piaiutield, M. 
P. Perkins 5; 

West Wardsboro’, Mrs. P. Rice, a poor blind 
Woman, per Rey. M. J. Knowlton, 

MASSACHUSETTS, $241.25, 

Peabody, ch. 27; Clintun, Ist ch., tor the On- 
gule Miss., tow. sup. of nat. prs., care Rev. 
J. J. Puisseil tr, 75; Brook- 
ville, ch. 3.75; 

Brvokline, ch., mon. con. coll., T. Seaverns 
tr., 82.25; Belchertown, Electa Goodrich 12; 
hame & place unknown, for the 

lebt, 


7 00 
5 90 


Fall River, 2d ch. 


CONNECTICUT, $402.40. 
Preston, Miss Juliette Doane lu; Mary A. 
Barnes 5; Mr. & Mrs.eM. U. Richurds 2; 
Coun. Bap. State Convention, W. Griswold tr., 
diev. A. Gates 5; Colchester, ch. 6.30; Buz- 
rah, ch. 4.10; Harvey Allen 10; Danbury, 2d 
ch. 73; Haddam, ch. 20; Putnas, ch, 222.50; 
Linsley 2; Andover, ch. 7.50; 
ville, ch. lu; Piainville, ch. 6..5; Ciimton, ch. 
5.75; Bloomfield, ch. 11; 
NEW YORK, $999.08. 
Ballston Spa, ch. C. F. Wiley tr., 32.07; Lows 
Corners, Kev. J. L. Smith 15; Mrs. J. L. 
Smith 10; Aunsville, ch. 20.57; Strykersville, 
ch., James Ives tr., 20; Homer, cn., C. A. 
Watson tr., 33.28; 
Brooklyn, W. G. Damerel, for training sch., 
Niugpo, Cina, per Kev. M. J. 
Cuil. per Rev. UO. Dodge, Dist. sec., Hudson 
River Asso., Middietown, ch. Coid 
Springs, ch., in part, 5; Yorktown, ch., in 
Part, 7.75; Peekskill, cu., in part, 18.55; 
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Washington Union Asso., Bottskill, ch. 

Union Assv., Carmel, ch., in part, 44.95; Brews- 
ters, cu., in part, 5.80; 

So. N.Y. Assu., West Farms, ch., in part, 31.- 
22; New York, North ch.,in part, 5.15; a la- 
dy 10; Mr. Carley 5; Port Cuester, ca., in 
part, 47.54; 

Cui. per Kev. J. B. Pixley, Dist. Sec., Niagara 
Assv., Akron, ch., bal., 14; Hartiaud, ch. 
14.00; 

Chemuug River Asso., Hornelisville, ch., in 

Asso., Fabius, ch., bal. 

Oneida Assv., Cussvilie, Ch., in part, 

Seneca Assv., barmer Vilage, cu., in part, 

Alleguuny Assu., Wellsville, ch., in part, 

Dteuven A-sv., Altay, chi., in part, 

Mourve assv., West Henrietta, ch. 30.10; Unit- 
ed fieurietia, ch. 5.60; bowl in part, 

Assv, Suerman, ch. 7; Krewsburg, 
ol Wi. 20 is Ir. 5. 5S... Cust. A. 
Sushi th. L. & allfor the Pel. Miss., 63.60; 
Pauama, cu, 65.00; Clymer, ch. 7; Jaumes- 
town, ca. du; Cull. at Asso. 15.63; 

Oswegy Assv., kulton, Cit, 17.85; Hannibal, ch. 
5; Ventral Syuure, ch. 17.25; Malermy, ch., 
db. 5; Kichland, ch. 1; Alvion, R. 


Gules ov; 
NEW JERSEY, $34.56. 

Elizabeth, Wom. Miss. Svc., tor Mrs. M. J. 
scli., Niugpo, China, 

Coil. per V. Amviler, Vist. Sec., Mulli- 
cu Dal. 

Cou. per Kev. VU. Dodge, Dist. Sec., Ea. N. J. 
Asou., New Market, ci., lu part, 

PeNNSYLVANILA, $515.46. 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, vist. sev., Ven- 
Weish ca. 7; Harford, ch., N. Kubbins 
5; Ciurion Assv., Mt. Pleasant, ch.6.1'; Cor- 
Sica, Kev. VU. SWigurt & family 3.60; North 
Wales, 5. 5.6.28; Puiut, ch. 27; Upiand 
Ch. West biladelpuia, Ist ch. 564.50; 

VIKGLNLA, 

Hampton, Rev. D. Cumunug 

$365,25. 

Cleveland, Mrs. E. ersey, per Kev. M. J. 

Cuu. per icev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Cleve- 
luuu Assv., Akruu, Ch. 

Cituvon Assv., Cl. 

Murvuw aAssu., Muurveville, S. S., for sup. of 
‘Duu-mau Kuv, boy im tiey. A. Bunker’s sch., 
‘}uunguy, 29; Norwalk, ch., of wa. 
lu is ev. N. Carman, tow. sup. of 
Ganguram, care Kev. 1, Jd. svuddard, Guwal- 
paru, £4.93; 

Maricua assv., Hurmony, ch. 3.25; Mattemo- 
rus, Ci. 13.05; McCuuneisvilie, ca, 
Ci. 0; Cull. ab Asso. 61.47; 

Assu., st. ca. 

Assv., Licking, ch. 

Wouster Assu., Cuulun, ch. 

Zanesviile Assv. Zuuesville Ist ch., 8. S., tow. 
pup. Vi & See-nai-tee, in Kev. 
A. isuuker’s scu. Loungeo, burma, 

Zour acssv., MurrisiuWu, Ch., bal. .7u; stillwa- 
ter, ch, 1.00; Union Valley, K.5. Muore & 
wile 4; 1. 1; M. Compuer 

INDIANA, $0y.15. 

Coll. per Rev. Thomus alien, Dist. sec., Beth- 
NeW Albany, Bauk St. ch., Mrs. M. 
J. Litvinpoun. 

Evansville Asso., Evansville, ch., 8. 8. 

Fiat tivck Assv., 5.5. 4.70; Coll. 
at Assv. 61.00; 

Me. Zivu Assv., ualf coll. at Asso. 

ALLINUILS, $535.47. 

Coll. per Revs. 5. M. Usgoud w Tolman, 
Vist. oees., Klovmiield Assy., Bethel, cn., 5. 
d., LOW. dup. UI Student, Care Kev. M, 
ruusvu, wowgoug, Assam, 12.00; Urbuna. 
cu. 0; 

Asso., Bloomington, ch., 8. S., 
tur Mro. 5. b. Paruridge’s scu., Bangkuk, Si- 
wun, 00; Wausituurn, W. James 20; 

Carruitun Aosu., Virden, ci. 

Cent. Lil, Assu., Clary’s Grove, ch. 

Assv., Culcugy, stuck Yards Miss., a 
Iricud 

Cleur Creek Asso., Coll. at Asso. 35.75; Anna, 


Donations for August. 


104 10 
50 75 


— 


tests & 


50 00 
1 50 
33 06 


ch., Rev. 8. P. Ives 5; Stone Fort, ch. 5; 
Edwardsville Asso., Alton, Ist ch., 8.8., to 
be expended in care of Rev. M. Jameson, 
Burmah, 18.10; Brighton, 8S. 38. 

Fox River Asso., Downer’s Grove, ch., of wh. 
30 is fr. Rev. I, N. Hobart & tamily, 54; Ev- 
anston, ch., E. E. Brown. tow. sup. of So- 
noram, nat. pr., care Rev. M. Bronson, Now- 
gong, Assam, 62.50; 

Ili. River & Galesburg Asso., Ontario, Mrs. P. 
E. Moore 

Louisville Asso., Blue Point, ch. 7; Centralia, 
ch, 1.85; Effingham, ch. 3.20; Fairview, ch. 
1.25; Irvington, ch. 7.70; Jackson Town- 
ship, ch. 1.20; New Salem, ch. 4; Litile 
Prairie, 2d ch. .87; Xenia, ch. 8.05; 

Ottowa Asso., Uttowa, ch., 5. 8., for Garo pr. 
care Rev. 1. J. Stoddard, Gowulpuara, Assam, 


Rock River Asso., Rockford, Ist ch., Willie 


Burdick, for Rev. R. E. Neighbor’s sch., 
Nowgung, Assum., 
Salem Assv., Oquaka. ch., Mrs. F. Kelly 
IOWA, $207.32. 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Burlington Asso., Burlington, Ist 
ch., of wh. 10 ea. is tr. A. Parsons.E. A. Van 
Meter, A. W. Manning, W.B. strong, M. C, 
Mearthur & T. W. Newnan, qr. payts. tow. 
sup. of minis. students. care Rev. J. E. 
Civugh, Ongole, ludia; & 5 ea.ir. T. Par- 
sons & 8. kb. Tuylor, tor the Tel. Miss., 98.35; 
Danville, ch., of wh. 10 is fr. A. Linley, & 5 
ev. tr. Dea. E. Cady, & Mrs. Payne, for the 
Tel. Miss. 22; Fairfield, ch., D. Alter 5; Jef- 
ferson, ch. 1; Mt. Carmel, ch. 12.16; all for 
the Tel. Miss., 18.16; Mt. Pleasant, ch., of 
wh. 5 is fr. Rev. W. L. Brown for do., 11.50; 
2d ch., fur do., 1; New London, ch .of wh, 
Sistr. P. Frank tor do., 12.86; Pisgah, ch., 
of wh. distr. Rev. T.J. Penney, for do., 
7.75; Sprmg Creek, ch., tow. sup. of minis. 
student, care Rev. J. E. Clough, Ongole, In- 
diu, 19.70; 

Cent. lowa Asso., Des Moines, ch., P. B. Hen- 


ry 

Western Iowa Asso., Logan, ch. 

Storm Luke, cn. 

MICHIGAN, $245 07. 

Shiawassee Asso., Lunsing, H.W. Squires tr., 
per Rev. J. V. Ambler, 

Cuil. per Revs.5. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Vist. Secs., Flint River Asso., Flushing, ch. 

Grand Kiver Assu. West, Georgetown, ch. 

Hillsdale Assv., Girard, ch., 5. 5., avails of 
berries picked and canned by Geo. Duunlary, 
2.03; Tekousha, 5.58., by do., 3.25; 

Jackson Assv., Mason, ch, 

Shiawassee Asso., st. John’s, a friend, for the 
Jupaun Miss., 

Wasutenaw Asso., Dexter, ch. 

Wayne Asso., Commerce, ch., Geo. Malcom, 
for the Burman Miss., 

White River Asso., Whitehall, S. S. 

WISCONSIN, $20.60. 

Cell. per Revs. S. M. Osgood & U. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Lake Shore Asso., Kenosha, ch. 

Winnebago Asso., Oshkosh, Ist ch., Geo. 


Chase 
CALIFORNIA, $2.00. 
Bishop Creek, ch. 
NOVA SCOTIA, $460.50. 

Bap. For. Miss. Board of New Brunswick, 

Nova Scotia & P. E. Island, tow. sup of Rev. 

Wu. George, Henthuda, Burmah, Z. G. Ga- 

bel tr., 4uu in goid, 


LEGACIES. 
Randolph, Mass., Mary Thayer, per Seth 
Maun 2d, &£xr., in part, 
Galva, LiL, P. O. Boland, W. L. Wiley, 
&xr., per Rev, 8. M. Osgood, 


eeetines & Legacies from April 1 to Aug. 1, 

872, 

= & Legacies from April 1 to Sept. 1, 
2y 
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WOMAN'S BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


BOSTON, OCTOBER, (872. 


MISSION TO THE BURMANS. 
MAULMAIN. 
Letter from Miss Haswell. 
The following extract is from a letter from Miss Has- 
well, dated May 15th. 

“My school is enlarging fast. I have now 
forty-two boarders, and three day scholars. 
Two more boarders are expected to-day, and 
there are three heathen girls askiog for ad- 
mittance. We have only managed to take in 
so many by turning an out building belong- 
ing to our house into a dormitory for the lit- 
tle ones. 

“IT am very glad to be at my work again, 
and never enjoyed it so much asnow. I 
I would not leave it for any consideration. 
Iam so strong, I can keep hard at work all 
day and be none the worse.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Susie E. HASWELL 


THONGZAI. 
Letter from Miss Evans. 
Thongzai, June 26, 1872. 
“You will wonder how I am doing in this 
strange land. In the first place, I am thor- 
oughly happy, and would not change places 
with any one in the world. Of course the 
greater part of my time is given to the study of 
the language. I have not made so rapid pro- 
gress in that recently, as my teacher has been 
sick for some weeks. For the past two 
weeks all missionary work has been at a 
stand-still; as every one in Thongzai, with 
one solitary exception, has been down with 
the new fever, of which you have no doubt 


read in the newspapers. We are just getting 
nicely over it here. I had it very mildly, but 
Mrs. Ingalls has been quite sick. She is 
gradually getting better, however, and I 
think we will all be well next week. 

‘The school re-opened this morning, with 


‘a pretty fair attendance. Of course I have 


nothing to do with that yet. My English 
class Ienjoy very much. I thought at first 
that it was hardly wise for me to attempt it ; but 
it seemed to Mrs. Ingalls to be very desirable, 
as it gives a certain character to the school. 
Itake special interest in my singing class 
too. They are so deeply interested them- 
selves, and really learn so nicely, that it is a 
pleasure to teach them. 

‘But Iam daily becoming more and more 
anxious to be able to talk with the people 
freely; that is my greatest desire now. You 
can form no idea how painful it is to sit and 
hear these people talk day after day, and be 
able only to understand a word here and 
there. But hard unremitting labor must over- 
come this; and if my health continues good 
I hope to be able to master this difficult lan- 
guage. 

‘So far I have been blessed with good 
health, and I do not fear the effect of the cli- 
mate. As long as it was possible I walked 
for an hour before breakfast; but now mud 
and rain have put a stop to this. I miss the 


exercise somewhat; but we have gymnastic — 


exercises in the school, and I go in every 
day, and have found them a pretty good sub- 
titute for the walks. 

‘Our society seems to be doing nobly. 


q 
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How delighted I am with each new evidence 
of its growth! I feel convinced that it will go 
on and take a stand in the front rank. God 
bless it—each and all of its members, say 

Miss Evans makes a request for a few reading and 
singing books, for the use of her English class; and sug- 
gests that a little assortment of crochet and embroidery 
materials, (in cotton,) would add greatly to the interest 
of her sewing class, She adds: 

‘These things, while they may seem not to 
be in the range of true missionary work, are 
useful as attractions to the school. Many a 
girl will come if she can learn these things, 
who would otherwise be very shy ofus. I 
hope some of these days to have to ask still 
larger things of my sisters at home; and I 
fee] that I know them well enough to be con- 
fident that they will gladly supply my needs 
for the work’s sake.” 

Kate F, Evans. 


We hope our sisters will make it possible 
for us always to supply such wants, and so to 
bring within the influence of our missiona- 
ries as many as possible of those whom we 
desire to help. 


MISSION TO ASSAM. 
GOWAHATI. 
Letter from Mrs. Scott. 
Gowahati, June 18, 1872. 
Mrs. C. F. ToLman: 

My dear sister:—How shall I thank your 
Society for the generous aid afforded me in 
this my hour of need? I cannot tell you of 
what a load of anxiety your kind letter, in- 
forming me of the aid which was being sent 
for my work here, has relieved me. 

I had commenced the work here without 
knowing where I should get the funds for 
carrying it on. Ihad carried the burden as 
long as I could, and was almost discouraged 
as to the future. The arrival of your let- 
ter was a cause for devout praise and thanks- 
giving to Him who does not forsake His ser- 
vants in the hour of their need. 

The girls’ school is doing well, and almost 
daily increasing in numbers. Kandurati’s 
wife has charge of it, and is faithful in her 
work, losing no opportunity to speak of Je- 
sus’ salvation provided for all the world. 
After the lessons of the school are over, they 
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sing our beautiful Assamese hymns for an 
hour or so, and then each spends two hours 
in learning to sew, to cut, and make their 
own clothes and those of their fathers, hus- 
bands, and brothers. 

One of the most intelligent Baboos of Gow- 
ahati, who goes to England this month to 
prepare for the Civil Service, has made ar- 
rangements to send his wife daily to the bun- 
galow to receive instruction. As she has no 
little children, she can do this much more ea- 
sily than the Bible readers can go to her. 
But for most of the high caste women, it is 
next to impossible to get the consent of their 
husbands to go outside of the purdahs.* 

Thirty permanent pupils have been prom- 
ised in the homes of the high caste natives, 
I have not yet got this work thoroughly into 
running order, 

I found when I came to examine our Chris- 
tian women as to their capabilities for the 
work, that they were very deficient in both 
Bible and general knowledge. Hence, I 
have taken them under daily religious and 
scientific instruction, and hope soon to send 
out three such workwomen as need not be 
ashamed. 

The Comforts have been obliged to go for 
a change to Shillong. They left Gowahati 
April 1st, and do not expect to return till No- 
vember. Kandurati has been ill for nearly 
three months, so that all the work has rested 
upon me. 

I bless God for the work which your Socie- 
ty is doing; and reaching to you over the 
great waters, I bid you a hearty “God 
speed.” 

May the richest blessing of the Master rest 
upon you, one and all. 

I hope to be able to write to you often, and 
keep you well informed of the work you are 
doing in Gowahati. Yours affectionately, 

ANNIE Scott. 


MISSION TO THE TELOOGOOS. 


RAMAPATAM. 


At this station are Mr. and Mrs. Timpany, and Miss 
Peabody. 


Letter from Miss Peabody. 
Miss Peabody writes Mrs. Toiman from 
Ramapatam in India, dated May 9: 
You have doubtless heard of my safe arri- 


*Curtains enclosing their roomg. 


1872.] 


valin Madras. After a pleasant week there 
we started ‘“‘up country” in a ‘‘bullock ban- 
dy,” (native carriage drawn by bullocks) 
with seven natives as body guard, among 
whom was Canakiah, the native preacher and 
pastor of the Nellore Church, one of his dea- 
cons, and one or two members, besides neces- 
sary attendants. I felt as safe as I should have 
done had I been guarded by a company of 
angels. We left Thursday evening, arriving 
at Nellore Tuesday morning. It was very 
early, and [ retired for a short time; but when 
I made my appearance I was greeted on the 
right hand and on the left, by missionaries 
and natives. The whole verandah was 
thronged with men, women and children who 
had come to welcome the new missionary. 
Some of the women could express their joy 
inno other way than in covering my hand 
with kisses. Then quite a number who un- 


derstood English sang a hymn of welcome 
which they had prepared for the occasion. It 
is probably familiar to you. 


“ Kindred in Christ for his dear sake, 
A hearty welcome now receive,” etc. 

You may ask what were my feelings at 
such a reception as this —so unexpected. I 
will tell you. For a moment I could not con- 
trol my feelings, but buried my face in my 
handkerchief to conveal tne tears that would 
flow in spite of all efforts at self-control. I 
remained at Nellore about ten days, and then 
left for Ramapatam. Mr. Jewett came twen- 
ty-six miles with me, and there we found Mr. 
Timpany, who had come to meet me. 

Now, I feel as though I could say ‘‘home at 
last,” and I am quite sure it is going to be a 
very pleasant home to me. You ask ‘‘how it 
seems to be really on heathen shores,” and 
“does not the contrast with our own happy 
land strike you painfully?” I think you an- 
ticipated my answer, for it seems to me that 
Ihave been sent toreap that on which I bestow- 
ed no laber. Surely the fields are white, ready 
to harvest, and I am impatient to be at work. 
Oh that my tongue were unloosed, that I 
might be able to talk to this people. I have 
to remember that a language cannot be learn- 
ed in aday, and so must wait. I need a dou- 
ble portion of patience at the present time. 

May God bless you and prosper you in ev- 
ery good word and work. May this blessing 
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rest on all the members of the Woman’s Bap- 
tist Missionary Society, is my prayer. I have 
felt strengthened and encouraged by the 
prayers of those who have sent me forth, 
and my faith in God is strong. 

Miss Peabody is located in the field where 
Mr. Clough baptized 609 the past year. 
Speaking of her arrival, Mr. Jewett writes, 
May 30, ‘“The Woman’s Missionary Society 
has sent us a helper to work among her 
dark sisters so low down in the scale of hu- 
manity. One of these women said to Miss 
Peabody, ‘We are just like you—only our tal- 
ents are buried.’ The one who said this has 
risen up into woman’s rightful position by 
the gospel’s perfect work on her soul. You 
and I will try to be the channel through which | 
this precious gospel shall exert its power on 
multitudes now lost to all that is good and 
true and all that makes life a blessing. Will 
we not?” Let each woman in our churches 
answer this question. 


TOUNGOO. 
Mission to the Shans. 


In the Shan mission there are Mr. and Mrs. Cushing. 
and Mr. and Mrs. Kelley, all at this station. 


The following extracts have been made 
from a 


Letter from Mrs. J. N. Cushing. 

‘During the season, we have built a house, 
and established one of our most reliable 
preachers in a heathen village near Toungoo. 
Many of the people of the village came and 
worked on the house, to show their kind in- 
tentions; but some of the people are very 
angry; and the priests are loud in their ex- 
pressions of disapprobation. They fear they 
shall loose something of their easy living, if 
the people have a new light held before them. 
Will you ask the people to pray for the preach- 
er and the work set before him? We think 
it an encouraging feature of the season’s 
work.” 

Referring to woman’s work for the heathen, 
she says, ‘‘Here is one of the 
RIGHTS OF WOMEN, 
which they need fear no mischief in carrying 
out to its fullest extent. To spend and be 
spent for the heathen is what Christ will like. 

Let them give of their time, their money, 
and, better than all, give éhemselves to labor 
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while strength shall last, to lead the women 
and children to the Saviour. When we have 
the women we shall have the children. Now 
the mothers carry the children to the pagodas 
and hold up their little hands with a flower or 
lighted taper clasped in them, and teach the 
child to bow itself and repeat the prayer 
which shall begin the stock of merit to be 
heaped as high as time and circumstances 
will permit. When will Shan mothers teach 
the children to pray to the great Father? It 
depends very largely upon the women of 
America to answer this question. When they 
shall send out women to teach their heathen 
sisters and their children that there is a Fa- 
ther who pities His children, who hears their 
sighs and groans, who is able to lift them out 
of their present degradation, their present 
fearful looking forward to that terrible exist- 
ence beyond the present. 

Exhort the ladies to take hold of the work 
with a firm determined grasp, that shall not 
grow tired nor weak, nor be easily discour- 
aged. It is not for one year only that they 
need to labor, but for a life-time, and for gen- 
eration after generation. The heathen have 
stubborn hearts,—they do not want Jesus 
now, they wish you would not trouble them 
with new thoughts. But this does not affect 
our duty towards them, nor prevent Jesus 
from yearning over them.” 


WOMAN'S BAPTIST MISSIONARY §&0- 
OIETY.---WORK. 


We would call special attention to the arti- 
cle on another page, entitled ‘‘Home Work.” 
Such a reminder is needed, as the season for 
increased activity hascome. Everywhere, at 


. home and abroad, are souls which need salva- 


tion. We hold in trust the gospel of Christ ; 
and we have the promise of the Holy Spirit 
to work with us in making known the blessed 
news. We must not fail, then, through fear 
or indolence, but seek in every department of 
Christian duty to be faithful witnesses for 
Him who has redeemed us. 

SAILING OF MISSIONARIES. 

Miss Sarah Boardman Barrows, of East 
Sumner, Me., sailed from New York Aug. 31, 
to join the Toungoo mission. She was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Douglass, who returns to 
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her work among the Burmans, and by Miss 
Simons, who goes to her parents in Prome. 

The father of Miss Barrows has long been 
a Baptist pastor in Maine; and her name in- 
dicates the interest taken in missions by her 
parents, which has influenced her education 
and had its part in leading her to her life- 
work among the heathen. This work has 
long been the desire of her heart, and she 
goes to it most joyfully. Let us commend 
her constantly to God, and the word of His 
grace. 


Special thanks should be given to the la- 
dies of the churches in Portland, Bangor, and 
Waterville, Me; and in Newton Centre and 
Cambridgeport, Mass., who have so prompt- 
ly and generously aided Miss Barrows in the 
preparation of her outfit. 

MISS HASWELL’S SCHOOL BUILDING. 

The letter from Miss Haswell, published 
this month, reminds us that she is in great 
need of the new building, to accommodate 
her increasing number of pupils. It is hoped 
that those circles which she met while in this 
country, and which encouraged her to expect 
aid, will as soon as possible make their col- 
lections, and forward them to our I'reasurer. 
APPEAL FROM RANGOON. 


A new school building is greatly needed at 
Rangoon. Mrs. Bennett has for many years 
sustained girls’ schools there, in such apart- 
ments as she could obtain. Miss Gage has 
had the care of them during Mrs. Bennett’s 
absence in this country. At the last account, 
about seventy-five pupils were in attendance. 
Through Mrs. Bennett’s own exertions, these 
schools have hitherto been sustained without 
aid from the Missionary Union. 

The ‘Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel,” sustained by Ritualists of the church 
of England, has now erected a fine build- 
ing very near one of Mrs. Bennett’s schools, 
and is trying by superior attractions to draw 
away her pupils. The need of a permanent 
and suitable place for her school has there- 
fore become imperative. We trust that this 
necessity may be promptly supplied. Here 
is a good opportunity for those who are able 
to make themselves Life Members, or to con- 
tribute larger sums, wisely to bestow their 
funds. 
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STATE SECRETARIES. 

The following ladies have been appointed 
to act as Secretaries of our Society in their 
respective States. We request the circles in 
those states to report to them, and apply to 
them for information and counsel. It is 
hoped that similar help may be obtained for 
other states: 


New Hampshire— Miss CLARA H. CARPENTER, 
Keene. 


Massaehusetts—Mrs. G. S. ABBOTT, Watertown. 


Rhode Island—Miss SARAH C. DURFEE, 71 Benefit 
St., Providence. 


Connecticut—Mrs. O. W. GATES, Norwalk. 
Delaware -Miss ANNE SEMPLE, Wilmington. 


All money which the donors wish acknowledged in 
the Helping Hand, should be paid through the Treas- 
urer, and should be acompanied by the full address of 
the person who sends it, with the name of town, county 
and state, and directed to 

Mrs. J. WARREN MERRILL, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MAss. 
NEW AUXILIARIES. 


MAINE. 

Auburn. Lewiston. 
Buckfield. Turner. 
East Sumner. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Antrim. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Agawam. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Central Tiverton. Valley Falls. 


Hopkinton, First ch. Woonsocket. 
CONNECTICUT. 
2nd Danbury. Mystic River. 
Deep River. Niantic. 
NEW YORK. 
Cazenovia. Tabernacle ch., Brooklyn. 
Homer. Yonkers. 
Skaneateles. 
No. of circles reported this month, 20 
Whole number, 236 


Receipts of the Woman’s Baptist Missionary 
Society for the Month of August, 1872. 
MAINE, $113. 16. 
Old Town, Woman’s Miss. Soc. Bap. ch. b 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hall, for sup. of Miss Sara 
B. Barrowsin her Mission work, 
Topsham, Woman’s Miss. Soc. Bap. ch. Han- 
nah Griffin, Treas. 
East Machias, Woman’s Miss. Soc. Bap. ch. 
Turner, 
A Friend, 
Lewiston, Woman’s Miss. Soc. 
Mt. vernon, Mrs. W. H. Clark, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, $9. 
Antrim, Ladies of Bap. ch. by Pastor Rev. 
m. Hurlin, 
Turis by Rev. Wm. Hurlin, 
MASSACHUSETTS, $142. 
Agawam, Woman’s Bap. Miss. Soc. Miss Lor- 
etta Cook, Sec. & Treas. 25 00 
Worcester, Woman’s Miss. circ. Main St. Bap. 
ch. Mrs. Mary L. Conklin, Treas. 25 to cons. 
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00 
$8 


Miss Caroline A. Thayer, L. M. 45 00 
Kingston, Woman’s Miss. Soc, Bap. ch. Miss M. 

KE. Cobb. Treas. 12 00 
N. Scituate, Woman’s Miss. Soc. Bap. ch. M, 

A. Bailey, Treas. 60 00 


CONNECTICUT, $56.75. 
New Milford, Woman’s Miss. Soc. Bap. ch. 
Eliza Baldwin, reas. 6 50 
Deep River, Ladies ot Bap. ch. Mrs. Temper- 


ance A. Moore, Treas. 30 25 
Danbury, Woman’s Miss. Soc. 2nd Bap. ch. 
Mrs. J. Amsbury, Treas. 20 00 
NEW YORK, $392.70. 
Greece, Woman’s Miss. Soc. Mary J. Newton, 


Sec. 

New York, Coll. by Miss F. M. Newton tow. 
pur. of a piano for Miss Susie Has- 
well’s sch., for Girls, Maulmain, 
Burmah, 51 00 

« Young Ladies Aid Soc. Madi:on 
Av. Bap. ch. Mrs. Wm. H. Bailey Treas. for 
ur. of piano for Miss Susie Hasweil’s sch., 
‘or Girl’s, Maulmain, Burmah, 331 70 
DIST. of COLUMBIA, $15. 
Washington, Woman’s Miss. Soc. Calvary Bap. 
ch. Mrs. G. M. P. _— & Treas. 15 00 


$5. 
Washington, C. H. Mrs. Josephine Ogle, coll. 
by her mother, Mrs. Asenath Yeoman, prior 


10 00 


to her decease in July 5 00 
Received by Mrs. A. M. Hovey for copies of 

Helping Hand, 10 79 
Total receipts fro April 1, 1873 to Sept. 1 er 

otal receipts from 2 

172. 6900 68 


HANNAH B. MERRILL, Treasurer. 


WOMAN’S BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOOI- 
ETY FOR THE WEST. 
Adjourned Annual Meeting. 

The adjourned Aunual Meeting of this So- 
ciety was held on Thursday, Sept. 5th, at 10 
1-2 o’clock, with the Union Park Baptist 
church, Chicago. The meeting having been 
called to order by Mrs. Tolman in the ab- 
sence of the President, Mrs. A. M. Bacon 
was called to the chair. 

Prayer was offered by Mrs. Jewett, of the 
Teloogoo mission. 

An address of welcome was then made by 
Mrs. Woods, President of the Union Park 
Mission Circle, which was responded ¢o in 
behalf of the Society by Mrs. Crouse, Presi- 
dent of the Circle of the First Baptist church, 
Chicago. 

The report of the Board, read by the Wor- 
responding Secretary, reviewed the work of 
the Society for the year closing May 9th, and 
presented the unfinished business. The re- 
port was accepted, and the business acted on 
as follows. 

First: The action of the Board at its meet- 
ing Aug. 6th, deciding the continuance of this 
society as an independent organization for 
the West, and directly auxiliary to the Mis- 
sionary Union, was ratified after full consid- 
eration of all points, and a free discussion, in 
which the decision of the Board was unani- 
mously approved. 

Second: The number of Vice Presidents 
of the Society was limited to four ;—one in 
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Ohio,—one in California,—one in Wisconsin, 
or some adjacent state, and one in Chicago. 
The Board were instructed to select State 
Secretaries, one in each State, to carry on 
correspondence and further the work of the 
Society, reporting monthly to the Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 

Third: The 12th article of the Constitu- 
tion was altered, requiring the Auditor to ex- 
amine the books of the Treasurer ann ually 
instead of quarterly, as previously ordered. 

Fourth: The year of the Society was al- 
tered to correspond with the fiscal year of 
the Missionary Union, so that the annual 
meeting will hereafter be April 1st, and the 
quarterly meetings in July, October, and 
January. 

On motion, the President appointed the fol- 
lowing ladies as a nominating Committee. 
Mrs. Wood, Mrs. Glazier, Mrs. Cole, Mrs. 
Baker, of Chicago, Mrs. McLean of Mich., 
and Mrs. Rowley of Racine. During the 
absence of the Committee, reports were 
made by the following Circles; Grand Rap- 
ils, Kalamazoo and Grass Lake, Michigan ; 
Austin, Ill; First church and Western Ave., 
Chicago. 

Many interesting hints respecting the man- 
agement of Circles and the overcoming of 
difficulties, were given by our missionary sis- 
ters present, Mrs. Knowlton and Mrs. Jew- 
ett. 

The nominating Committee now returned. 
The following report was presented by Mrs. 
Woods, and the officers named were all 
elected. 

President, Mrs. Robert Harris, Chicago, Ill. 

Vice Presidents, Mrs. U. B. Wilson, Chicago, Il. : Mrs. 
J. R. Doolittle, Racine, Wisconsin; Mrs. 8. B. Pag-, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. C. M. Conro, San Francisco, Cal. 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. J. UO. Brayman. 

Treasurer, Mrs. 8. M. Osgood. 

Auditors, Messrs. J. E. Tyler and C. B. Goodyear. 

Executive Board, Mrs. E. C. Mitchell, Mrs. W. W. 
Everts, Mrs. Dr. Briggs, Mrs. G. F. Brigham, Mrs. G. 
A. Marsh, Mrs. E. J. Goudspeed, Mrs. A. B. Meeker, 


Mrs. De Golyer, Mrs. A. N. Arnold, of Chicago; Mrs. C. 
E. Browne, Evanston: Mrs. A. M. Bacon, Winetka, 
I. 


On motion of Mrs. O. B. Wilson, a vote of 
thanks to the officers of the past year, for 
the satisfactory and highly creditable man- 
ner in which they had dischai ged their duties, 
was passed by a rising vote. The meeting 
closed by singing. 

“From Greenland’s icy mountains,” 


The Society then adjourned to the lecture 
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room, where the young ladies of the Mission 
Circle had prepared elegant and ample re- 
freshments. A pleasant social gathering was 
held till 2 1-2 P. M. 

At the expiration of the recess, the Society 
convened, to hold the first quarterly meeting 
of its second year. Mrs. O. B. Wilson, Vice 
President, in the chair. Prayer by Rev. Dr. 
Everts. 

The minutes of the Annual Meeting, May 
9th, with those of the adjourned meeting in 
the morning, were read and approved. The 
Executive Board had met between the ses- 
sions, and nominated for Cor. Sec., Mrs. C. 
F. Tolman, who was elected. The Treasur- 
er, Mrs. S. M. Osgood, read her quarterly 
report, which was accepted. ° 

Mrs. C. F. Tolman read a brief report for 
the Quarter, showing unwearied interest 
among our circles; and assuring us that al- 
though the heat of the summer and absence of 
families had retarded active efforts, it was 
being resumed. She instanced special cases 
of sacrifice for the work.—Twenty-two new 
Circles have reported formation. A vigor- 
ous prosecution of the work under a sense of 
individual responsibility was urged on every 
Christian sister. 

Rev. S. M. Osgood favored the meeting 
with a very interesting address, referring es- 
pecially to four women, as the type of 
missionaries we would desire to send out, 
viz., Mrs. Helen Mason, Mrs. Maria W. Os- 
good, Mrs. Sarah B. Judson, and Miss Ma- 
comber; delineating the peculiar traits and 
qualifications of each. 

Dr. Everts followed with some encourag- 
ing words, speaking of the benefits of 
organized, systematic work as inaugurated 
Ly this society; also of the benefits derived 
from the society by the churches at home, 
in the cultivation of a missionary spirit, and 
in educating missionaries for the future. 

Mrs. Jewett, of the Teloogoo mission, then 
addressed the meeting, illustrating the im- 
portance of the work by what could be ac- 
complished among heathen women. She re- 
peated the Lord’s prayer and sang a hymn in 
Teloogeo. Mrs. Knowlton, of Ningpo, Chi- 
na, who is soon to return to her field, fol- 
lowed with an interesting delineation of the 
works among Chinese women. 
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A letter from Mrs. Scott, of Gowahati, 
giving interesting details, was read by the 
Secretary. 

On motion of Mrs. Tyler, a vote was 
passed, thanking the Ladies of the Union 
Park church for their cordial welcome and 
the elegant entertainment which the society 
had received and enjoyed. 

Mrs. Harris and Mrs. Mitchell having ar- 
rived during the progress of the meeting, 
were called on to address the society. 

Mrs. Mitchell stated that during her ab- 
sence she had been carefully watching the 
workings of our sister Society, and thought 
that the secret of their success was in the sense 
of individual responsibility which pervaded 
the Baptist sisterhood in the East. 

Mrs. Harris expressed her pleasure at the 
success of this meeting. She stated the sat- 
isfactory result of a conference with the of- 
ficers at the Missionary Rooms in Boston, in 
which they expressed their appreciation of 
the work of this Society. 

A report was then read from the circle of 
the Michigan Avenue church by the Sec. Mrs. 
Getchell. 

The Society then adjourned by singing the 
Doxology. 

It may interest our friends to know that 
the attendance on this meeting was large and 
attentive both morning and afternoon, though 
the day was oppressively hot, and many of our 
most zealous friends were out of town. We 
had the pleasure of welcoming a goodly rep- 
resentation from abroad, and some from the 
East. Time did not permit all to take part. 
We ask the prayers of all lovers of missions 
that the work so favorably begun for this 
year may continue and succeed far more abun- 
dantly than in the past. 


HOME WORK. 

Comparative inactivity in all directions of 
Christian effort has marked the past three 
months. This is greatly owing to the exces- 
sive heatof the summer. But now as cooler 
breezes cheer us morning and evening, and 
the debility and exhaustion which all have 
doubtless felt in some degree, passes away, 


—as scattered families gather around their 
homes, is it not time to take up afresh the 
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work of the Master? As a Society the home- 
work now devolving upon us is great and 
imperative. 

We gladly welcome lately organized cir- 
cles, and also urge upon those who have pre- 
viously worked with us, to prosecute their ef- 
forts with a deeper and individual heart- 
consecration and an earnest self-sacrificing 
love. We bid alla hearty ‘‘God speed.” 

Many Circles throughout the West have 
been gladdened and strengthened in heart by 
seeing the faces and hearing the soul-stirring 
words of our missionary sisters, Mrs. Car- 
penter, Mrs. Ward, and Mrs. Knowlton, 
while passing through on their journey east- 
ward and westward. We all love them, and 
many prayers will rise heavenward in their 
behalf. We doubt not their zeal will affect 
many. Even now we are reaping the fruits 
of their earnest appeals, in the co-operation 
of some who were waiting ‘‘a more conven- 
ient season,” and inthe quickened zeal of 
our earlier co-workers. 

We trust that this cause of the evangeliza- 
tion of heathen womanhood may lie deep in 
the hearts of Christian women throughout 
our land. May we all be guided aright in 
our efforts to advance its interests. 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES. 


Miss A. L. STEVENS, now in Bassein, Bur- 
mah, is busily engaged in the study of the lan- 
guag-. Her life-work reached at last, after be- 
ing so long anticipated, calls out an increase of 
the joyfulness with which she went forth to the 
work of the Master. Allow me to remind you 
of her latest message from Bassein, asking that 
those whose prayers have been answered in her 
safe and pleasant ,vvoyage will now plead with 
God for her success. 

Miss L. Peasopy is located at Ramapatam, 
the site of the new Theological Seminary for the 
Teloogoos, from which mission the last Helping 
Hand contained interesting correspondence. Ina 
recent letter she says, ‘‘I am very pleasantly situa- 
ted in my new home. At present my time is al- 
most wholly devoted to the study of the languaze. 
I long to be able to talk to these Teloogoos, but 
must be patient. After I have been in India a 
few years, I will tell you how I likeit. Dr. 
Duff says to the young missionary, ‘‘Beware of 
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first impressions, and above all of first judgments. 
I can, however, say tnat in many respects, I 
am quite happily disappointed.” While prepar- 
ing for her work among this people, where God 
has wrought one of the great marvels of modern 
missions, she is to assist as she is able in the cul- 
ture of the young men and women who are to be 
the pastors and guides of the converts from Hin- 
dooism, already numbering 2276. 

Our third representative is Mrs. A. K. Scort, of 
Gowahati, Assam. When Rev. R. E. Neighbor 
had gained a sufficient knowledge of the language 
to care for the mission field, he relieved Mrs. 
Scott in a measure, from the heavy burdens rest- 
ing on her since the death of her husband. She 
then undertook a greater work for Christ, in the 
difficult and needy field of the capital of the 
province. Atthis juncture our Society became 
responsible for her support, giving her also means 
for establishing a Girls’ school and sustaining 
two Bible women, who under her direction are 
sowing precious seed in the hearts of their coun- 
try women, whether by the wayside, in the hum- 
ble hut, or in the secluded home of the high 
caste heathen. 

We have also an interest in the Girls’ school 
at Nowgong under the care of Miss Bronson. 
Mrs. and Miss Bronson are pleading for means 
to support a Bible woman, whose services they 
much need. Mrs. Comfort of Gowahati will im- 
peratively need aid in this direction if health 
should be restored to her. Other missionaries 
are looking to us to lift from their shoulders the 
heavy burdens under which they are sinking. 
Christian Woman, have you no offering or ser- 
vice for this cause? 

Funds for these representatives with their na- 
tive Helpers and Schools, and for the greatly 
needed additions to our missionary force, should 
be sent to Mrs. S. M. Oscoon, Trevsurer, 

403 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Receipts of the Woman’s Baptist Missionary 
Society of the West, from May 9, to Sept. 5, 1872. 


ILLINOIS, $429.11. 

Atlanta, Miss Nettie Furst, 
Aurora ist ch. circ., 

66 Union ch. circ. 
“~~ oe E. 8. Bailey 1; Mrs. Sarah A. 

Grady 1; 
Belvidere First ch. circ., 

South ‘ “ 

Berwick circ., 
Bloomingdale circ., 
Brimfield cire., 
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» Second ch. circ., 
* Michigan Ave. ch. cire. of wh. 25 is 
fr. Charlotte M. Blake for L. M., 

sad Union Park ch. circ., 

«University Place ch. circ., 
Lisbon, Mrs. I. Hill 1; Mrs. H. L. Woodruff, 1; 
Manlius, Mrs. Prescott, 
Mt. Carroll, Miss Gregory, 
Normal, Miss Jane W. Barker, 
Ontario, Mrs. Emily T. W. Moore, 
Quincy, circ. for Mrs. Scott’s work, of wh. 25 

to cons. Mrs. M. R. Stewart, L. M. 

Rockford First ch. circ., 

“State Street ch. circ., 
Roseville, ch. circ., 
Sterling, Mrs. D. C. Jennie, 
Sublette circ.. 
Washburn ch. circ., 
White’s Grove circ., 
Winetka, Mrs. M. T. Bacon, 

: INDIANA, $113.20. 

Goshen circle, 


Logansport circle, 
Sugar Branch, Mrs. Eliza Hunter for Bibles & 
acts in the Missions, 
WA, $39.50. 
Des Moines, Mrs. Josephine G. Cressy, 
Grinnell circle 
circle to cons. Miss Emma T. Brown 


Rome, Miss Hannah Beard, 


Ulster circle, 

MICHIGAN, $185.50. 
Adrian circle, 
Detroit, First ch. Mrs. L. M. Woodruff for L. 


Fenton circle, 

Grand Rapids, Young Ladies Covenant Band, 

Holland, Mrs. Rebecca Groat, 

Kalamazoo, First ch., circle, 

Litchfield circle, 

Meade circle, 

Quincy, Mrs. A. Brown, 

Grand Rapids circle, 

Grass Lake circle, for Mrs. Knowlton’s sch. 
MINNESOTA, $3.25. 


Hamilton, Mrs. Abigail Milbett, 
Plainview, J. M. T. 
OHIO, $246.22. 


Chardon circle, 
Chester Cross Roads circle, 
Cincinnati, Ninth St. ch. Burman Mission cir- 
cle for Mrs. Ingall’s sch’s., &c. 
Cincinnati, A. E. 
Cleveland Cottage ch. circle, 
Euclid circle, 
Norwalk, circle, 
Republic circle, 
Toledo circle. 
WISCONSIN, $59.46. 
Beloit circle, 


Brandon, Mrs. Amanda Hillman, 

Darlington, Miss Julia M. Osborn, 

Geneva Lake circle, 

Marshall, Mrs. A. D. Miller, proceeds of the 
fleece of a sheep, consecrated to Missions 5, 
Miss A. L. Miller, 1; 

Milwaukee, Union ch., Mrs. Geo. Knowles, 

Stoughton circle, 

Tomah circle, 

Waterloo 


com 


S$ 8 288 $8 SS F 
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KENTUCKY, $2.00. 
Berea circle, Lucretia Smith, 

NEW YORK, $8.00. 
Williamson, by Mrs. Wilder, 


ss 


Total 1,086 24 
Mrs. S. M. OsGoop, Treas. 
Chicago, Ill. Sept. 5, 1872. 
Treasurer, Mrs S. M. Osgood, 
403 Wabash Aveuue, Chicago, Ill. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. C. F. Tolman, 
21 University Place, Chicago, Ill. 
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